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Yank Bombers: Allied Air Power Carries the Ball in Tunisia 
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Here’s one way to 


beat the shortage of cleay 


and give your store a smart, new 
look with one simple change 


T’s a headache to try to keep an old floor 
] looking clean with help so hard to get. 
But it’s a headache you can cure almost as 
quickly as you can make a phone call. 

Just make that call to your nearest lino- 
loum merchant. Ask him to show you 
samples of the smart, new, business floors 
now available in Armstrong’s Linoleum 
and Linoflor. 


Then do as Martin’s Men’s Shop of 
Louisville, Ky., did. Get rid of your old 
floor worries with a floor you know is a 
cinch to keep clean—a floor that stands 
up under heavy traffic with the least pos- 
sible maintenance time and expense. 


Martin’s knew from experience that 
Armstrong’s Linoleum was such a floor. 
In their previous store, Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum had gone through a two weeks’ flood 
—undamaged! A simple waxing and polish- 
ing, and it looked like new again. Quite 


PORTER 
WANTED 


naturally, when they later decided to move 
toanew location, they installed Armstrong’s 
Linoleum for easy cleaning, for low u 


keep, for long wear . . . and for beauty! 


Beauty is a plus you get when you buy 
an Armstrong Floor. Such a floor is a sim- 
ple change, but one that makes a big change 
in any store, shop, or office. We'll show 
you actual examples—all types of business 
interiors illustrated in full color—if you 


yy THE ARMY-NAVY “E” flies over our 

=> Lancaster factories. It was awarded 

ae for excellence in the production of 
shells, bombs, aircraft parts, concealment material, 
and many other vital war products. However, your 
merchant can still show you Armstrong Floors that 
are both smart and correct. Just be sure to look for the 
name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. 


TAKE A TIP from Martin’s Men’s Shop of Louis- 
ville; Ky., if you want to get rid of floor-cleaning 
troubles. Install Armstrong’s Linoleum. The floor 
shown is Marbelle, Style No. 012 with insets and 
bands of Fawn and Cadet Blue—just one example 
of the individual floor effects you can get with long- 
lasting, easy-to-clean Armstrong’s Linoleum or 
Linoflor. Architect, Joseph Kaszab, Chicago. Floor 
installed by Carrell-Rogers Co., Louisville, 
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write for the completely revised 1943 edi- 
tion of “Better Floors for Better Business.” 

This new book of flooring facts alsa 
tells the easy cleaning and maintenance 
story of labor-saving Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum and Linoflor. It’s yours at no cost 
(outside U.S.A., 40¢). Address your re- 
quest to Armstrong Cork Company, Floor 
Division, 4304 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S 


LINOLEUM 
and 


LINOFLOR 


Custom Laid or © Standard Designs 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS, ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL, AND ARMSTRONG'’S ASPHALT TILE 
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How a rubber throat 
swallows broken glass 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


O” bottles by the million, broken 
windows by the ton are used in 
making glass, just as steel mills use 
scrap. The jagged chunks are carried 
up to 80-foot towers at the glass plant, 


from which they are piped by gravity 
to bins where they are mixed with 
fresh sand and chemicals in the process 
of making new glass. 


Steel was used to pipe the razor- 
sharp broken glass from the tower 
down to the bin. But steel pipe was 
worn out and cut through in a few 
months. One glass company set out to 
find some way of reducing this cost. 


B. F. Goodrich had developed a 
tough rubber to be used in chutes for 
handling gravel and coal. Nobody 
had ever tried anything as deadly as 
broken glass in rubber, but the B. F. 
Goodrich men suggested this special 
rubber be tried. It is sturdy, yet soft 
enough to give when jsbbed. They 
recommended hose lined with it, 
through which the milliens of ry A 
pointed pieces of glass would 
poured from tower to bin. 


That B. F. Goodrich hose has already 
outlasted steel 3 times, and saved the 
frequent repairs and delays the steel 


pipe made necessary. Here’s another 
example of the principle hundreds of 
business men have discovered—before 
you decide any material can’t be han- 
dled by belting or hose, see if B. F. 
Goodrich hasn’t already done it; and 
before you are satisfied with the life 
of any rubber or synthetic product, 
find out what recent improvements 
B. F. Goodrich has made in it. Call 
in your B. F. Goodrich distributor or 
write The B. F. Goodrich Co., Indus- 
trial Products Div., Akron, O. For 


B.F. Goodrich 
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JUDY GARLAND 
«a WAN HEFLIN 


in Metro-Goldwyn-M ayer’ s 


PRESENTING LILY MARS 


WITH: Fay Bainter, Richard Carlson, Spring 
Byington, Marta Eggerth, Connie Gilchrist, 
Leonid Kinskey, Tommy Dorsey and his 
Orchestra and Bob Crosby and his Orchestra 


DIRECTED BY:..........Norman Taurog 
PRODUCED BY:......... Joseph Pasternak 


SCREEN PLAY BY: Richard Connell and 
Gladys Lehman, based upon the novel by 
Booth Tarkington 





Hardly have we stopped humming “For Me 


and My Gal”, the catchy tune that set the 
nostalgic, gay-hearted key for that unforget- 
table Judy Garland film...when along comes 
the good news that vivacious, talented Judy 
is about to star in “Presenting Lily Mars” — 
a picture that promises to be all that “For 
Me and My Gal” was—and Heaven, too. 

Judy’s latest is set to the music of two 
orchestras—Tommy Dorsey’s and Bob 
Crosby’s. It pairs Judy with Van Heflin, who 
is fresh from his Academy Award triumph. 
The story “Presenting Lily Mars’”’ is so reminis- 
cent of Judy’s own life that she must have had 
a difficult time deciding where reality left off— 
and imagination began. Which is probably one 
reason why Judy Garland does such a superb 
characterization of stage-struck Lily Mars. The 
whole tale is sort of set back-stage in Judy’s 
heart—and a warm, wonderful, personal feeling 
is the result. 

Here’sa lively piece of entertainment brought 
to you by MGM. There’s a hand-picked sup- 
porting cast and for double measure, there are 
two top bands. (Have you heard that MGM 
recently signed 12 big-name bands for your 

~ music’s sake?) . 


PRODUCTION NOTE: Produced by Joe 
Pasternak whose guiding hand helped Deanna 
Durbin to the top. The Pasternak touch adds 
additional brightness to M-G-M’s bright star— 
Miss G. 

AUTHOR! AUTHOR! “Presenting Lily Mars” 
is the film version of one of the most widely 
read novels of Booth Tarkington. Good reading 
makes good movies. 

Advertisement 
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Cover—iIn this Associated Press photo, the crew of 
a Flying Fortress in Tunisia is ap y weerneme Ag tae to = 
it for a bombi mission. The 
raids on major were just one part of the 
unparalleled air support given the Allied ground 
troops in their pursuit of Rommel. (For story 
see’ page 18.) 
i" 





Published weekly by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, 
ye 850 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, _— Entered 

second class matter at P Dayton, 
Ohio, under the act of March 8, 1 : 


LETTERS 


_ Conservation Suggestion 


Newsweek of Feb. 15 and also Feb. 8 spoke 
of the probability of another cut in the supply 
of paper available for newsprint. If there is a 








also? 

I returned a month ago after an absence of 
five years in Latin America. With a threatened 
shortage, I am shocked to see so much paper 
wasted in this country. In a number of Latin 
American countries, a paper sack was a curiosi- 
ty. I used to carry my fruit in a corner of my 
durable and washable scarf. 

But here a bottle of milk must be put in a 
sack; likewise a loaf of bread already wrapped, 
ditto a package of cornflakes carefully covered 
with waxed paper. When there are two or more 
packages, they must be put in’a large sack. 

I have seen a few, a very few, women do 
what I do: carry milk bottles and packaged 
goods without paper, use the same sacks many 
times, and put small things in purse without 
paper, considering it ‘a patriotic thing to do. 
(Miss) Mary A. Lewss 
Oxford, Miss. — : 





Work for Older Women 

In your issue of Feb. 15, a letter signed by 
Mrs. Trawick meets with my hearty concur- 
rence. -I am sixtyish, healthy, well-educated 
with ripe experience in superintending others. 





I have also been my own housekeeper for a 


| work given me. Surely some more sensible w 


“Army or who didn’t uphold the red, white, a 


-once you learn their customs they are a ver 





po <eg sini: ie bok guakall | civilian, usually against great odds. 


there will be a shortage for wrapping purposes | 


| Japs and Germans we can kill—not wow 
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number of years. I will hold my own with ayy, 


nonprofessional carpenter, housepainter, or ge 
eral jobber in the country, although I am 
woman. 

But because I am over 45 I am not eligih 
for defense work that a bright child of 
years could do, judging from description 








than mere age can be devised for judging ¢ 
capability. 
(Miss) Erma Srewanrr 
Stamford, Conn. 





Hope for Survival 

Apropos the letter from Margaret S. Cook j 
your issue of March 29. I have always believed 
that there was hope for the survival of { 
British and American people so long as the 
could take a good hard look at themselves, t 
the truth—and laugh at themselves and ¢ 
another. 

; Wiuu1am Miztor 
Winnipeg, Man. 





Loyal Amboinese 

I can just picture “Moses Heackiah,” ! 
Amboinese schoolteacher who escaped from t 
Aru Islands, a loyal citizen of the Dutch Ez 
Indies (Newsweek, March 1). I lived amen 
the Amboinese people for four years, learn 
their customs, religions, dialects, ambitions, andy 
ways of living. 

One of their greatest ambitions was to b 
come a soldier in the Dutch Army. If an J 
boinese was rejected, he was. shunned by hi 
brothers and was.considered an outcast. Upt 
the present date I haven’t read or heard of 
Amboinese who wasn’t loyal ‘to the Dutd 


blue of the gallant Dutch. 
They are a hard people to enderstand,'s 


friendly race. I greatly enjoyed them duri 
my stay on their island. We read every day 
some heroic deed by an Amboinese soldier « 


I left Amboina in January 1942, only a 
being “blown out” by the Japs. Here’s waiti 
for the day we can free these faithful fightes 
of the Indies and give them a well-earned re 

R. C. Devin f 
. Seattle, Wash. 





Fighting Rattlesnakes 

Referring to the statement in March 15 i 
“Squadrons of Allied planes ruthlessly strafed 
them as they drifted.” That is just the sort d 
work that is needed. May the Army and 
have and use many more such opportuni 
Wars are no longer fought under a set of ru 
War is no longer a sporting event. We did 
start this war but we will end it. The 1 


the sooner victory will come with a stoppage @ 
killing on both sides. 

I am writing this largely to counteract m 
letters which I imagine you will reczive cm 
cerning this statement, from sob sistery sp 
mens of both sexes, decrying the act as “x 
der,” “we should be too civilized or too sporti 
to do such acts.” Rot. The only rule in ¢ 
war is to kill of be killed. Whoever gave 
rattlesnake a sporting chance? 

Anrnur D. Read 

Pollock, La. 
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Gas Low at Night, 


LEARADIO SHOWS WAY HOME! 


““We could always depend on the Learadio Compass 
to show us the way home... the shortest route,” 


... says A. F. (DUKE) KRANTZ 


ONE OF MR. KRANTZ’S many 
famous flights took place on the 
afternoon of September 12, 1939, when 
he flew 250 miles out to sea and brought 
back the first pictures of the tiny 
freighter “City of Flint”, which was car- 
rying 816 survivors of the British steamer 
Athenia, torpedoed by a German sub- 
marine. On returning that night, Krantz 
had gasoline left for only 15 minutes 
flying time when he landed. 

He says, “I have specified Learadio 
equipment: for my planes for the last 


ten years, because in such flights as we. 


made searching for Dick Merrill and 
Harry Richman, Trans-Atlantic flyers, 
whom we found in Newfoundland, and 


Automatic 
porated in 
ican, Douglas, 
Northrop, 

Nash-Kelvi 





tor. 


for many years Chief Pilot of the New York 
Daily NEWS Photographic Department 


in our flight 250 miles out to sea to find 
the ‘City of Flint’, the Learadio Direc- 
tion Finder Compass was invaluable in 
bringing us back direct to our base 
when gas was getting low and at night.” 

Major Alexander P. deSeversky, 
Colonel Roscoe Turner, Clyde Pang- 
born, Major Al Williams, Bob Hall, and 
other famous pilots use Learadio in 
their planes. Known as the “pilot’s pref- 
erence”, Learadio is now standard equip- 
ment on the better known aircraft, in- 
cluding Grumman Amphibians, Wacos, 
Fairchilds, Cessnas, and most civilian 
and air cadet pilot training aircraft and 
itinerant types used in service of the 
armed forces. 


lectrical and mechanical controls of Lear-origin are incor- 
ircraft manufactured by: Consolidated, Vultee, North Amer- 
ing, 
d subcontractors: Ford, General Motors, Bellanca, Eastern, 


Lockheed, Beech, Curtiss-Wright, Grumman, 


* * * 


T-30 RCBB transmitter-receiver is an extremely efficient and dependable 2-way 
aircraft communication system. It's the ‘‘pilot's preference’’ because every 
flying need has been foreseen and every installation problem solved in advance 
—everything is at the pilot's finger tips. " 
¥ Powerful 2-frequency crystal controlled transmitter (2900 
KC to 6500 KC). 
¥ Telephone and telegraph emission approx. 20 watts output. 
%& Three Band receiver — radio ranges (180 KC to 405 KC) 
broadcast (500 KC to 1200 KC) airway communications 
(2800 to 6700 KC). 


RECEIVER 


INC. 


For ‘'three-way radio’’, the receiver includes new 
provision for operating from both the conventional 
antennae and the famous light-weight Learadio loop 
providing static-free reception or aural-null direc- 
tion finding. (Approved type for C.P.T. Training.) 
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lease’ ASK AMERICA’S 


WARTIME WORKERS 


—and these Acousti-Celotex 
distributors serve their country 
by easing its burden of noise 


from coast to coast 


EEDLESS noise is a saboteur. The handicap it 

ordinarily places on peacetime enterprise is 
amplified many-fold under the emergency pressure 
of urgent wartime demands. 

Noise distracts and disturbs, causes fatigue and 
delay, invites accidents. Noise-frayed. nerves hamper 
instruction, contribute to errors, throw judgment off 
balance, render dispositions irritable. 

All over America, the responsible, experienced firms 
listed below are aiding the success of the war effort by 
helping industry, business, and institutions of all kinds to 
control noise. These firms are members of the world’s 
most experienced acoustical organization. They special- 
ize in the installation of Acousti-Celotex—the most ver- 
satile and widely used acoustical material yet developed. 

If you suspect noise of hampering production, dis- 
turbing efficiency, or otherwise interfering with peak 
performance in your field, phone or write to your nearest 
Acousti-CELOTEX distributor. 


ec CEL@TEX 
| Sound Conditioning SOUND CONDITIONING 


LOTEX CORPORATION 


CORPORATION + CHICAGO 
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On the screen, /t Started with Eve 
A Universal Production 








Look at them and be proud of them! As tough a bunch of hard- 
fighting marines and soldiers as ever outslugged the Japs. But now 
in a moment of leisure in a jungle setting, a screen goes up and 
a Bell & Howell Filmosound gives them the latest smash hit from 
Hollywood. Tired bodies are refreshed, taut nerves are relaxed, 
and they go back to their job of fighting—/it to fight. 

To bring the movies of the homeland to its fighting men all over 
the globe is but part of the Bell & Howell war effort. For the home 
front there are Filmosound Projectors and the Filmosound Rental 
or Purchase Library of over 3,000 subjects. 


Filmo cameras and projectors are also 
helping to train our armed forces. From , 
the movies made and projected with this y 
equipment they learn about the weapons, 
tactics, and strategies of war. 





Some of the Most Timely Filmosound Library Subjects 
Emergency First Aid ... Gardens for Victory . .. Caveasian Bar- 
rier... Milest of D 'Y «0» Winning Your Wings (with 
. Jimmy Stewart)—and hundreds of others. Write for details. 











Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 4p oe y 
weed; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. You see-v° 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CECU and Stowell 
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TRANSITION _ 


Bmrupay: Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
81, president of Columbia University for 
more than 40 years, April 2 (see page 80). 
Predicting that New York City will be- 
come “the intellectual as well as the eco- 
nomic and financial center of the world,” 
he added that to establish peace, people 
“must give up lying” .. . Bette Davis, 35, 
film actress who is president of the Holly. 
wood Stage Door Canteen, April 5. 


Encacep: Dorothy Lamour, film star, to 
Capt. William R. Howard IIT of the Army 
Air Forces, in Arrowhead Springs, Calif. 
They are to be married as soon as Captain § 
Howard has a leave. — 


Marriep: Carole Heiner to Lt. Don Kil- 


burg, in San Angelo, Texas, March 31. 
At the Army Air Forces Bombardier 


Od 
















Associated Press 


Lt. and Mrs. Kilburg 


School they walked through an arch of} 
practice bombs held by Kilburg’s class- 
mates .. . Winifred E. Mansel-Edwards, 
secretary to the head of the British For-§ 
eign Office news division, to Drew Mid 
dleton, New York Times correspondent on 
leave from his post in Tunisia; in Lon- 
don, March 31. Y 


Divorcep: Mickey June Satterlee by some 
Edward Norris, actor, now an Army Air 
Forces flying instructor and former hus Ode 
band of Ann Sheridan; in Los Angeles, j ha 
Calif., March 29. Norris charged that his "@V¢ 
wife was married under an assumed name § ™28es 
and that both she and her sister, Peggy § ™ater 
Satterlee of the Errol Flynn case, charged @ that le 
expensive clothes to him. Navy. 


Diep: William R. Grace, 64, vice presi build 
dent of the Ingersoll-Rand Co. and direc °"" ' 
tor of the W. R. Grace & Co., shipping Her 
firm founded by his father; of a heart at- In | 
tack, in Aiken, S.C., March $1 ... Card @ dreds 
nal Ermenegildo Pellegrinetti, 67, dis erator 
tinguished Vatican diplomat and onetime # tion . 
secretary to the late Pope Pius XI; 0M form. 
Rome, March 29 . . . Conrad Veidt, 50, 
actor, of a heart attack suffered whik@ |. hl. 
playing golf; in Los Angeles, April 3.2" 





Trained by the Max Reinhardt school, he “ap 
acted in Germany, England, and the ".™ 
United States where he became famous _ 


for portrayals of Prussians and Nazis. 
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Bombers can 


NE OF THE usual sources of materials 

for bombers is in Alabama, where 
some aluminum, used in bombers, is 
mined. 

Odd as it seems, materials for bombers 
have also originated with refrigerators or 
ranges. For it was a certain insulating 
material used in refrigerators and ranges 
that led to a saving of aluminum by the 
Navy. Already enough of the material has 
been used to release enough aluminum to 
build more than 350 four-engine bombers! 

Here’s the story. 

In pre-war America, there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of ranges and refrig- 
erators equipped with a modern insula. 
tion... an insulation of glass in aaoctee 
form called Fiberglas.* 

This Fiberglas insulation is 
highly efficient. When used 
either as springy wool blankets 
for range insulation or in semi- 
rigid form for refrigerators, it 
doesn’t settle, even when oven 


begin 








or refrigerator doors are repeatedly 
slammed shut. It doesn’t leave “holes” 
through which heat can leak in or out. 


Of course, it’s firesafe. And from a 
manufacturer’s point of view, it is easy 
to install. 

In this combination of Fiberglas qual- 
ities, the Navy saw several outstanding 
advantages for warships. 


For the Navy demanded a highly effi- 
cient, lightweight imsulation for living 
quarters and other important places on 
its ships. The Navy had to have fire’ 
safety, too. And of course it had to have 
an insulation which wouldn’t settle under 
the vibration of pounding waves or 
gun fire. Fiberglas wool met all these re- 
quirements and was used widely 
aboard many types of ships. 

But of even greater importance 
was this: The Navy saw how it 
could eliminate the aluminum 
facing, formerly needed to keep 
insulation in place, by using an 





in the strangest places 


adaptation of the semi-rigid type of Fiber- 
glas which needs no metal facing. 

This is just another instance of the 
Navy’s imagination and alertness in 
adapting a peacetime product to a war- 
time use. 

One day, Fiberglas will again be avail- 
able for household equipment. But till 
then ’round-the-clock plant operation 
and the skill of our workers are devoted 
to supplying increasing quantities of 
Fiberglas for wartime uses where it is the 
most suitable material for the job. Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Lid., 
Oshawa, Ontario. 


OWENS-CORNING 





FIBERGLAS 


ST. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 




















Make equipment last... 


keep it on the job. 


Most of wartime industry's equip- 
ment today is moving mountains. 
In some cases, actual mountains 
of ore, slag or fuel; in others, such 
real obstacles as time, manpower 
and material shortages. And be- 
cause each laboring tool or ma- 
chine is difficult to replace, there 
is urgent need to prolong its life 
and keep it working. 

Certain rules for conserving 
heavy-duty equipment are univer- 
sal: Inspect and lubricate regu- 
larly . . . adjust and repair in time 
. .. operate at capacity, but don’t 
overload and precipitate shut- 
downs. Let the makers of material- 
handling gear help you, too. 


Speaking for Broderick & Bascom | 


distributors, branches and fac- 
tories, we welcome the chance to 
make sure that you start with the 
right wire ropes and slings, in- 
stall them correctly, maintain 
their full efficiency. 

Our triple-shift output of Pre- 
formed Yellow Strand and other 
B & B products is channeled 
to both the fighting and the 
production fronts. The nation’s 
over-all Victory plan decides the 
distribution. You support that plan 
when you do more with your 
present wire ropes and cooperate 
in spreading the supply. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


B & B's Army-Navy "'E" Flag with Service Stor Means that 


WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAB 
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This zigzag rime was gentle fantasy 
when Lewis Carroll first penned it. 
Today, Alice in Axisland would find it 
bitter reality. 


One man is judge and jury over there. 
One Nazi gang —his personal political 
party —runs everything. Business, edu- 
cation, religion — all human activities — 
are under the same political management. 


There’s no way of redress from wrong. 
Any grievance, however just, is a griev- 
ance against the party. If it goes to court, 
the party is the court. A lone citizen 
has no chance of appeal, no hope. 

Ameriea is battling that brutal system 
now to prove that our way of life is bet- 
ter — our way, which respects the rights 
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of individuals — which allows them al- 


. most unlimited freedom to work, create, 


and live their own lives. 


Out of this freedom came our form 
of business management under govern- 
ment regulation. Men enter business or 
industry and advance by ability and in- 
itiative. Other men grow in government 
service the same way. 


Business men direct our industries. 
Public officials regulate them in the 
public interest. The two groups tend to 
balance one another and wrong can be 
righted if it occurs. It’s vitally important 
to America to maintain that balance. 

It’s a great system —this American 
business management. And it works. It 
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“Til be Judge -Ill be Jury...” 


works so well that America has the largest 
supply of electric power in the world — 


' far more than all of Axisland together. 


This tireless, tremendous power works 
day and night, helping to produce planes, 
tanks and guns—so that no dictator can 
say to US — “I'll be judge, I'll be jury.” 
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Every branch of the Armed Serevices uses the telephone. No. 2 of a series, Submarine. 


F ive thousand miles from home Bill —Torpedoman — is keeping a date. Weeks of waiting, days of 
watching, hours of hiding under the sea, all for the moment when he reports over his wartime telephone, 
“All tubes ready, sir!” There'll be other dates, Bill— better ones—in the kind of world you're fighting for. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Genel Eisenhower's reports to Wash- 
ington indicate that he’s more optimistic 
about the Tunisian situation than the com- 
mentators who predict a 60- to 90-day 
campaign . . . Washington has credible 
evidence from refugees that at least 40% 
of the Red Cross food reaching Greece 
falls into the hands of the occupying forces 
.. . There’s a good chance that General 
Emmons in Hawaii will be given command 
of the Aleutians area; Admiral Nimitz at 
Pearl Harbor already has charge of naval 
operations there . . . Add the Presidents 
of Liberia and Paraguay to the list of for- 
eien dignitaries who are expected to visit 
Washington soon. 


Martinique Failure 


Washington is unhappy over the effect 
of its pressure tactics on Admiral Robert 
at Martinique. It was hoped that the 
crac'-down on food shipments to the island 
world help arouse public sentiment against 
him. but so far there’s been no important 
reaction, possibly because he has some 
3,000 armed sailors under his command. 
Robert is taking the position that the lead- 
ership of both the de Gaulle and Giraud 
movements is too unstable for the present. 
He refuses to act until the French factions 
achieve complete unity and select a leader 
who is respected by all. 


Catalina Defense 


Air officers in Washington are citing new 
evidence to contradict the widely publi- 
cized criticism by congressmen of the Cata- 


lina flying boats. Called “death traps” by . 


Representatives Magnuson and Johnson 
after a tour of the South Pacific, the planes 
‘have nevertheless set an excellent record. 
The Royal Australian Air Force considers 
them exceptionally safe. One squadron, fly- 
ing 900 to 1,500 hours monthly, has gone 
for months without losing a plane in train- 
ing or operations. Pilots have found that 
despite their slowness .(200 m.p.h.), they 
can elude the speedy Jap Zeros by apt use 
of cloud cover. 


Cattle ‘Rustling’ 


The perennial story that cattle rustling 
is again rampant in Texas is making mi- 
nor headlines once more. It’s a good story, 
embellished with the usual high-powered 


trucks and all modern conveniences for 
making lightning raids, but it isn’t true. 
Actually, there has been almost no rustling 
in Texas since the famous Rangers, using 
fast radio cars and trailers carrying horses 
for use in rough country, cleaned up the 
last gangs some years ago. Even if rustlers 
did want to cash in on the meat short- 
age today, rationing of trucks, tires, and 
gas would make operations difficult. Not 
cattle rustling, but an epidemic of chicken 
stealing, spreading over six counties, is 
Texas’s current headache. 


Fancy Figures 


Newspapermen and others who have to 
work with the figures released by govern- 
ment officials frequently have a great time 
trying to make them conform. For in- 
stance, General Knudsen last week an- 
nounced that the nation would reach its 
production goal of 90.000 planes this year. 
Donald Nelson followed this up with the 
statement that the “original 1943 plane 
goal of double the 48.000 produced in 1942 
still stands.” The President, however, last 
year set an original goal of 125.000. Sim- 
ilarly, Treasury Secretary Morgenthau last 
week said he saw “no reason to credit re- 
ports that income-tax collections for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 would fall short 
of the $14,000,000,000 budget estimate.” 
But the budget estimate called for 
$18,408,500,000. 


Political Straws 


As crack a political expert as Jim Farley 
pooh-poohs predictions of a postwar mili- 
tary party; he- believes that returning vet- 
erans will fall into the old party lines . . . 
Because she wasn’t too familiar with House 
rules, Clare Boothe Luce found ~herself 
paired as voting for the Carlson tax bill, 


_ although she had previously spoken against 


it... The flurry among state legislatures 
to adopt anti-third-term resolutions is 
purely a political teapot tempest and won’t 
get anywhere. 


National Notes 


Don’t be fooled by the apparent inac- 
tivity of the Dies committee; it’s busily 
investigating government employes, par- 
ticularly those working for the OWL... 
The Agriculture Department won’t have 
the headaches of some other agencies in 
complying with the Budget Bureau’s order 
to cut payrolls 5%; it can transfer many 
of the 4,000 employes who otherwise would 
have to be dropped to Chester Davis’s new 
setup . . . Incidentally Washington sources 
say one reason for the selection of Chester 
Davis as food czar may have been that his 


estimates of last year’s food production 
were more accurate than those of other 
government experts. 





Trends Abroad 


Despite the Russian announcement 
that the winter offensive has been com- 
pleted, there’s still a chance the Red Army 
will take Smolensk; a stalemate on other 
fronts is indicated until mid-May .. . It 
was scarcely noted here, but Turkey, over 
Nazi protest, has renewed the 1935 Saada- 
bad pact, which allies it with Afghanistan, 


Iran and Iraq; the latter is at war with - 


Germany . . . Chinese officials urge chang- 
ing the name of the Japan Sea to Pacific 
Sea, claiming it would have an important 
psychological effect on Japan . . . The pro- 
Ally trend in the Swedish Government is 
growing although Foreign Minister Giin- 
ther is expected to continue to follow an 
opportunist line. . 


Benes Hopes 


Word from London is that Czech Presi- 
dent Benes, after weeks of heeding “delay” 
recommendations from his Washington 
representatives, is now determined to visit 
the U.S. in the immediate future. With 
postwar talks definitely under way, he be- 
lieves Czech claims should be placed before 
F.D.R. now. He also wants to follow up 
his Washington visit with a trip to Mos- 
cow, although so far he has received no 
invitation from Stalin. London sources say 
he’s eager to present his side of the con- 
troversy with Polish Premier Sikorski and 
might be willing to support Russia’s claim 
for the Baltic states and part of Poland. 


Canadian Notes 


Canadian Supply Minister Howe was 
embarrassed by his own department re- 
cently; just after he had told Parliament 
that Canada’s fuel shortage was due to 
faulty distribution, his department released 
a survey showing that country towns near 
woodlands were as short of firewood as 
cities . . . If present plans go through, all 
of Canada’s first-class mail will soon travel 
by air . . . Incidentally, last week’s one- 
cent rise in postage rates brought the year’s 
most fantastic hoarding story: Soon after 
the advance announcement was made, a 
woman rushed to a post office and bought 
$100 worth of three-cent stamps. 


New Dutch ‘Guard’ 


The clearing of Holland’s coastal areas 
is not the only precaution the Nazis have 


taken against an Allied invasion. Without . 
(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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publicity, Berlin is also reorganizing the 
governmental setup. Virtually all admin- 
istrative power has been taken from the 
Anton Mussert regime, which has long 
been discredited in the eyes of the Dutch 
people anyway. Several of Mussert’s closest 
aides have been removed, while the most 
trusted of his lieutenants have been ab- 
sorbed into a new “Dutch National Guard” 
which is led by Nazi Elite Guard officers. 
Membership in this new organization has 
been opened to all “approved” able-bodied 
Hollanders, with the inducement of high 
salary checks and special living privileges 
for their families. 


Russo-Jap Status 


It’s clear that the once high tension be- 
tween Russia and Japan has now died 
down, at least temporarily. The revelation 
that. Lend-Lease shipments are reaching 
Russia via the Pacific is one straw in the 
wind. The publication in Moscow of ex- 
Ambassador Troyanovsky’s book on why 
the U.S. fights Germany is another. The 
book makes no effort to spare Japanese 
feelings. Finally, Japan’s acceptance with- 
out protest of Soviet terms in renewing the 
Siberian fishing treaty shows Tokyo’s de- 
sire to keep the peace with Moscow. Rus- 
sia’s price was somewhat higher than last 
year, called for payment in gold and per- 
haps rubber. If the latter is true, it may 
explain why Berlin claims the terms of the 
agreement were unsatisfactory to Japan. 


Foreign Notes 


The Nazis won’t deliver them, so Turkey 
is getting parts for its German-made Hein- 
kel planes from the British, who salvage 
them from downed aircraft . . . Pierre 
Laval has ordered a new French press and 
radio propaganda line which alleges that 
American bomber crews are under orders 
to attack civilian as well as military targets 
when raiding France . . . Spain’s willing- 
ness to permit Allied officials to oversee 
distribution of U.S. imports accounts for 
the fact that more gasoline is available in 
Spain than in Portugal. Dictator Salazar 
won’t stand for foreign overseers. 





Rice Problem 


Though cereals generally are plentiful, 
the shortage of rice will be making news 
soon. Japan has cut off virtually all ex- 
ports, not only to this country but also 
to the Caribbean area and North Africa, 
where it is a staple. This means increased 
demand on the U.S. crop which, because 
of rice’s pecukar growing conditions, can’t 
be greatly increased, although goals will 
probably be met this year. In January, the 
government ordered millers to set aside 
60% of the remainder of last August’s har- 
vest. Demands on the coming August’s 
crop will probably be equally heavy, re- 
quiring controlled distribution of rice in 
the U.S. But annual American consump- 
tion of rice ranges from 50 pounds per 


person in the Deep South to 2 pounds in 
the Northwest, which makes nationwide 
rationing impossible. The OPA may, there- 
fore, try something new—state quotas. 


Radio Replacements 


Expect new moves by the WPB to solve 
shortages that have knocked out many 
civilian radio sets. Some tube production 
has been maintained all along, and bad 
distribution is partly responsible for the 
consumer’s inability to get replacements. 
Now more plants with spare capacity will 
be given materials to make additional radio 
parts, and-the WPB may order a universal 
“Victory” brand to insure distribution in 
all retail stores. Efforts will also be made 
to relieve the battery shortage, which has 
left many a farmer’s radio set dead. Wash- 
ington officials point out that farmers 
should have working radios so they can 
get crop information and other news about 
their part in the war effort. Privately, they 
also point out that dead radios don’t bring 
in political speeches. 


Small Loan Battle 


Look for an intensified fight, stimulated 
by bills pending in some state legislatures, 
between banks and loan companies over 
methods of computing small loan rates. 
The banks insist on continuing to advertise 
rates figured on an annual or discount 
basis, while the loan companies are stump- 
ing for general adoption of the monthly 
figures they are forced to use by most 
states. The so-called “high rate lenders” 
have recently been reinforced in a con- 


- troversial study by Rolf Nugent of the 


Russell Sage Foundation, advocating uni- 
versal adoption of monthly rates. In New 
York State, savings banks planning to go 
into the personal-loan business are lying 
low until the fight is settled. 


Paycheck Racket 


Police are trying to enlist the help of 
industrial firms in stopping a petty racket 
being worked in some war-busy cities. 
Swapping paychecks and identification pa- 
pers, two workmen forge the payee’s names 
and cash the checks with local merchants. 
Then each reports to his employer the 
“loss” of his check, usually making out an 
affidavit that he did not endorse or cash 
the check. Payment is stopped on the 
original check and a duplicate issued. The 
innocent merchant stands the loss. To 
stop the racket, police want to get lists 
of all persons reporting “lost” checks so 
that, through a “line-up” or other methods, 
the merchant would have a chance to 
identify a culprit. 


Business Footnotes 


Top U.S. Steel officials are working on 
a-simple but comprehensive statement 
about the Carnegie substandard steel scan- 
dal for mailing to inquiring stockholders 
. . . With current stock-market transac- 
tions running at the annual rate of 300,- 
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000,000 shares, some brokerage houses, * 
geared to a yearly turnover of 125,000,000 | 
shares, have already covered their esti- 
mated expenses for this year. . . Fearing | 
the public is getting the wrong impression, 
distilling groups have quit speaking of a 
“vacation” from war-alcohol production to 
build up whisky stocks and refer instead 
to a “tax production period.” 





Book Notes 


Ih an effort to discover a feminine 
counterpart of “See Here, Private Har. 
grove,” E. P. Dutton is offering $1,000 for 
the best book by a woman in the services 
. .. Ely Culbertson has retreated to Cuer- 
navaca, Mexico, to put the finishing 
touches on “Total Peace,” the complete 
book outlining his plan for a World Fed- 
eration; a preliminary version was pub- 
lished last month . . . Published reports 


‘that Fred Allen would soon undertake a 


syndicated column are not true. The cele- 
brated comic will quit liis radio program, 
however, for a long rest, during which he 
plans to write his autobiography .. . 
Stefan Zweig’s last complete work, a novel 
with a chess background, will be brought 
out by Viking Press. 


Kluckhohn’s Troubles 


Here are some inside details about the 
Army’s placing Frank L. Kluckhohn, 
N. Y. Times correspondent in Tunisia, un- 
der ten-day technical arrest. The first 
meted out by the U.S. Army in this war, 
the punishment was not imposed for any 
specific story he had written but for an 
“indiscreet” message to his paper com- 
plaining of “restrictions.” However, Kluck- 
hohn’s trouble originated with a -British 
general, and that recalls his story early 
last month which mentioned Anglo-U.S. § 
strain and credited U.S. soldiers with com- 
plaining that the British Broadcasting 
Corp. refers to “American victories in Tu- 
nisia as ‘Allied’ and U.S. setbacks. as 
‘American’.”” As a correspondent Kluck. 
hohn is familiar with such troubles, hav- 
ing been barred from Franco Spain during 
the civil war and expelled from Mexico 
by the Cardenas administration. 


Movie Lines ' 


Anticipating a manpower shortage in 
the horror-film field, Universal’s “Captive 
Wild Woman” will feature: a female 
“Frankenstein” . . . Bette Davis is feud- 
ing again with Warner Brothers and has 
lost to Ida Lupino her role in “Ethan 
Frome,” the story she persuaded the stu- 
dio to buy for her . . . A picture based on 
the story of the five Sullivan brothers 
who were lost with the ‘cruiser Juneau will 
be produced by a new firm headed by 
Lloyd Bacon, former Warner Brothers di- 
rector .. . At least one Hollywood movie 
company is reported interested in making 
a film of the Canadian all-soldier produc 
tion, “The Army Show.” 
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What ARE we fighting to save? 











VERYONE agrees we are fighting to save 

democracy, but too many people use that vital 

word loosely, many of them as a name for what 
they want to fasten on you and me. 


We need no one to interpret what American 
democracy is. It was established by the Pilgrim 
Fathers and re-explained and re-emphasized at 
Valley Forge, at Alamo, at San Mihiel—on every 
battlefield where Americans have died. It is this— 
the opportunity of every man and woman to pro- 
gress and prosper according to his own ability; 
the chance to build his own security in proportion 
to how hard and well he is willing to work; the 
choice of selecting his own leaders or to operate 
with none; the right of every man and woman to 
work, live and think where, how and as he pleases 
except in war, and then with no more interference 
than is honestly necessary to win the war. 


That (in plain language we all understand) is 
what we—the vast majority of American people— 
are fighting for, and it és all we believe there is worth 


fighting for! 


We Americans have a right to know that if this 
war is won we Can go on under individual oppor- 
tunity to pay for it; we have a right to be sure every- 
one who impeded the winning will be punished; 
we have a right to know what kind of America we 
are sending our sons to defend. 
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A back-to-the-farm movement, which food-production people 
hope will continue and reverse the ten-year trend to the cities, is 
now under way. It’s too early to determine the effect of the new 
movement on this year’s crops, but officials here are growing more 
hopeful about the whole situation. 


Recent informal surveys of the WPB Farm Machinery Divi- 
sion indicate that the normal spring migration of men back to the 
land after holding down winter jobs in the cities is greater this 
year than in past years. It started earlier and has included more 
men, their findings indicate. 


Preferential draft status for farm workers probably is partly 
responsible. But this is not the only factor, because shipbuilding 
and aircraft companies, whose workers also enjoy draft pref- 


erences, are beginning to complain that they are losing workers . 


to the farms. 


Farmers everywhere are optimistic about the chances of at 
least equaling last year’s food production. They are not cutting 
down on plantings even though, in some cases, they didn’t have 
enough help to harvest last year’s crops, Department of Agricul- 
ture reports indicate. But, it must be pointed out, they are still 
dependent upon the weather for equal crops. 


Pianning for the draft of fathers, though still incomplete (sce 
page 41), has now entered its final stage, and the outlines of 
policy are beginning to emerge. 


Reclassification of family men between 18 and $8 who are de- 
ferred because of dependents will be the first step. Selective Serv- 
ice hopes to get instructions for this to draft boards within ten 
days. Class $-B, for men who work in essential industries and have 
dependents, probably will be abolished. 


Essential civilian industries will be hit hardest. Instead of 
having all their family men deferred in the 8-B catchall, they now 
can expect to hold their draft-age key men who can qualify for 
Class 2 deferments in actual war production. 


The phrase “undue hardship” will be heard more and more fre- 
quently. Under the Selective Service law, undue hardship on de- 
pendents is ground for deferment. 


What is undue hardship? Under present regulations, a family 
which cannot maintain itself at the average standard of the com- 
munity if the father is drafted is considered a hardship case. 
The exact interpretation will be left to the local boards, with 
little more guidance than the usual double-talk from Selective 
Service headquarters. 


That means widely varying interpretations, And it will leave 
local boards with the responsibility for determining knotty ques- 
tions such as this: 
Is a family man with savings more draftable than one without, 
since his family could dig into this reserve to eke out Army allot- 
ments? 
Will wives and children be required to give up the family home 
and move in with parents if that is the only way in which they 
can get along on their allotments? 
At what age can children be considered old enough to care for 
themselves sufficiently so that their mother can take a job? 


Still being argued is the question of the order of induction for 
family men. If the present regulation stands, they'll go by order 
number. But there’s still a good chance that, in the interest of 
holding down the hardship cases, men with one child will be called 
first, those with two children second, etc. A third alternative 
would take them by age groups, the younger men first. 


The July 1 date given by General Hershey as the probable time 
for the first inductions of family men is only approximate. It will 
be later in many states. 


The big assault on Europe by Allied ground forces probably 
won’t start earlier than the last quarter of this year, even though 
the Nazis are cleaned out of Tunisia by June. Washington experts 
estimate that another three months will be needed to clear the 
Mediterranean by occupying strategic islands. This is essential 
not only to pave the way for invasion but to shorten sea routes 
and so release shipping to transport men and supplies for major 
offensives. 


The last quarter is also when naval men expect shipping losses 
to begin to drop sharply as new escort vessels get into action in 
large volume. Until then they count on only gradual increases in 
United Nations’ tonnage. 


This timetable does not preclude Commando raids or even 
landings to obtain footholds on the perimeter of Europe during 
the summer months. Air offensives from both Britain and Africa 
will be stepped up steadily. But movement of ground troops suf- 
ficient for final decisive offensives against the enemy in Europe 
must await improvement in shipping. 





NeEwswEEK has emerged in a new wartime dress distinguished 
by thinner paper and smaller page margins. This will save 
many tons of paper every month—for war. 


The saving in paper could have been effected by reducing the 
number of copies we print. But, more and more of America’s 
thinking people . . . leaders in government, educators and in- 
dustrialists, tomorrow’s leaders now in the armed forces, are 
depending upon NEwsweEek, and we consider it vital to meet 
that demand as far as possible. 


The saving in paper could also have been effected by reducing 
our editorial services for the duration of the war. But we do 
not believe you would want us to do this for, today, people 





Newsweek in Wartime Dress 


an 


like you are asking us for even greater coverage and interpre- 
tation of the news. So we have dispatched more correspondents 
to far-away war fronts to keep you accurately informed. We 
have expanded our Washington and London Bureaus. We have 
inaugurated several new. departments, the most recent being 
“Postwar Horizons”—an exploration inta the world that lies 
ahead, after victory. Plans are in the making for additional 
expansion of our editorial activities, even if involving more 
sacrifices in appearance, to further our publishing creed that 
“A Well-Informed Public Is America’s Greatest Security.” 


Malcolm Muir 
Publisher 
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GROUNDING “CHAINED LIGHTNING” 


TIRES 


get couldn’t fly without electricity but they can do 
without the static they pick up in flight. For, when they 
sit down on rubber tires, which are natural insulators, this 
chained lightning can’t ‘“‘ground”’— can cause trouble. 


_ In some cases static has piled up sufficient force to knock 
down the ground crew who touched the plane. Wires dragging 
—like the chains on gasoline trucks —have been tried but this 
wasn’t too satisfactory. 


The new U. S. Royal “Static Ground”’ tire for tail and 
nose wheels solved the problem. Result: no more static trouble. 


The tread on this new Static Ground tire is made of 
special conductive rubber that releases the static charge as the 
tire makes contact with the ground. This is but one of the many 
“U. S.” developments that are helping make better warplanes. 


a 


ROYAL AIRPLANE 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVE., ROCKEFELLER CENTER, N.Y. © IN CANADA, DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 












“We could 
lose this War 


between 5 p.m. 


and 7a.m.. 


JOHN BLAZEK, the author of this remarkable statement, is the production manager 


“1°M no pessimist. But I’m telling you 

I the hours between sunset and sun- 
rise can be the most critical hours of 
this war. Not on the battlefronts, but 
in the factories and shops where they’re 
making the things our boys must have 
to win the final victory. 


“My factory has been working on im- 
portant war contracts. Daytime pro- 
duction was as good as could be ex- 
pected. But night production was 40% 
behind schedule. The employees 
worked just as hard. They seemed 
more tired than the day crew. But they 
weren’t making the grade. 


“I knew a dozen things might be 


of a war-material plant in a midwestern city. 


wrong, but I had an idea one trouble 
might be the lighting. So I called in 
a lighting man and put it up to him. 


“He made a careful study. Then he 
showed me what was wrong with the 
lighting, particularly as it affected the 
night workers. I was willing to try any- 
thing that might help, so we made the 
changes he recommended. Today, 
under the new improved lighting, our 
night shift workers are running neck 
and neck with the rest. 


“I don’t know how many other plants 
have been having this same trouble. 
But if production generally is lagging 
behind on the night shifts—those 


hours between 5:00 P. M. and 7:00 
A. M.—we could lose this war. Unless 
we do something about it right away. 


“As one production man to another, 
all I know is, if you’re having night 
shift trouble, one thing you’d better 
check up on is your lighting. It may 
help you. It certainly helped us.” 


= *: & 


If you are running a war factory, won't 
you have your lighting checked? Call 
the nearest G-E lamp office. Or see your 
electric service company or your G-E 
lamp supplier. Or write General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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With Tunisian Victory Close, 
Now Where Will Allies Strike? 


Nazis Man the Mediterranean, 
but Rumored Blow From Britain 
Also Gives Them the Jitters 


The end was in sight in Tunisia this 
week. Despite the heavy fighting that lies 
ahead, an Allied victory in the near fu- 
ture was as much of a foregone conclusion 
as anything in war can be. That fact auto- 
matically brought the Allies to a cross- 
roads in the war. The great phase that 
began with the invasion of North Africa 
was nearly over. The even greater phase 
that was mapped out at Casablanca was 
about to begin. The Battle of Tunisia rep- 
resented the connecting link, the juncture 
between these two great phases of the war. 

At this juncture, where do we stand? 
The answer to that question does not in- 





volve advance knowledge of military plans. 
All that it involves is the relative posi- 
tions on all the fronts and their relation- 
ship to the known objectives of the Allies. 
On these relationships depends the par- 
ticular working out of the general schemes 
formulated at Casablanca. Here is about 
how the fronts shape up: 


Mediterranean: From an announce- 
ment made at the time of the first fail- 
ure of the Allies to drive the Axis from 
Tunisia last December, the campaign in 
Africa is about three months behind the 
timetable. This is the central factor on the 
Mediterranean front, for it has given the 
Axis time to strengthen the defenses of 
the “underside of Europe. Positions that 
might have easily fallen to Allied invasion 
a few months ago are now strongly de- 
fended and tough nuts to crack. 





Defensive preparations on the part of 
the Axis are still going on at an acceler- 
ated rate. The Germans now boast of hav- 
ing constructed a Mittelmeer or Mediter- 
ranean line of defenses that the Allies can- 
not possibly crack. On March $1 Adolf 
Hitler summoned King Boris to his field 
headquarters presumably to demand Bul- 
garian troops to man the Mittelmeer line 
and for service in Russia. An Italian 
spokesman last week announced that all 
of Sicily had been converted into a fort. 
Measures were prepared for impressing ~ 
every Italian into some kind of a military 
formation. French laborers have been 
conscripted to speed up the work on the 
Mittelmeer defenses. 

Yet the area to be fortified is so large 
and difficult that the Axis defenses are 
probably not as complete as the Allied 
offensive plans. The concentrations in Tu- 
nisia would suggest thrusts against France . 
and Italy. Italy is more open to air and 
sea attack, but in France the invading 
forces would have the assistance of a pop- 
ular revolution. 

In the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
the Allied forces are not so powerful as in 
Tunisia. Yet the long-idle British Ninth 
and Tenth Armies are poised in Syria and 
Iran. Turkey is receiving a steady flow 
of American and British arms while Al- 
lied officers are scattered throughout the 
country as instructors. The Turks are be- 
ginning to realize that as a neutral they 
will have little to say about the shape of 
the peace. There are many signs pointing 
to the fact that the Germans are more 
worried about Allied action in the Balkans 
than anywhere else in Europe. 


Russia: The situation on the Rus- 
sian front is perhaps clearer than on any 
other because there are fewer possible com- 
binations for each side to work out. What 
happens depends almost entirely on 
whether the Nazis again launch a major 
offensive. 

At this time last year, the Russians esti- 
mated that for any general Red Army of- 
fensive to be successful, the Allies would 
have to open a second front that would 
draw off 80 German divisions from the 
east. Such Soviet estimates may be lower 
this spring owing to the success of the 
Russian winter offensive. But the only 
really decisive Red Army moves must be 
made in conjunction with Allied landings 
in Europe. 


Europe: Stories of Allied plans for 
invading the Continent from Britain as 


ie Associated Press’ base began to come from London last 
American crossroads in Africa: From Tunis to Berlin is a long way 


week, pretty much as rumors of Anglo- 
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American expeditions against French 
North Africa sprouted in the weeks be- 
fore the actual landings. Since it is impos- 
sible to conceal any really large military 
operation, the Allied staffs have adopted 
the policy of encouraging the free circula- 
tion of all kinds of stories of coming blows. 
Thus, while the London dispatches were 
worthless as indicating actual offensives, 
they were important as showing a general 
trend. 

There were a few definite developments 
to back up these tales of imminent Allied 
action. Herbert Morrison, British Home 
Secretary, announced that large coastal 
areas, particularly in the south and east, 
would be restricted because of the possi- 
bility of military movements taking place 
in them. In Washington, Elmer Davis, 
. director of the Office of War Information, 
gave it as his opinion that the Tunisian 
campaign would be wound up in sufficient 
time to permit an invasion of Europe 
“this year.” The Germans told corre- 
spondents on a tour of coastal fortifica- 
tions that “with present technical _re- 
sources landings are possible everywhere.” 

The ‘qualifying factor in invading Eu- 
rope, of course, was sinkings by U-boats. 
The Germans claimed that in March their 
subs had sunk 926,660 tons of Allied ship- 
ping. This was probably too high. But 
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there was no concealment of the fact that 
the toll in March met the expectations of 
Washington pessimists, not of the opti- 
mists. 


Pacific: The final settlement of the 
war against Japan awaits decisive victories 
on the other three main fronts. But be- 
fore the Allies move with full force against 
the Japanese, there is every indication 
that preliminary and limited offensives will 
be undertaken to prevent the Japs from 
consolidating their hold on their new em- 
pire. 

The recent conclave of high officers 
from the Pacific in Washington allowed 
them to urge support for this strategy, 
although they were called to be informed 
of details of the decisions taken at Casa- 
blanca. There were signs that they had at 
least obtained the promise of reinforce- 
ments in planes. 

The need for planes underlined one of 
the fundamental factors in the Pacific war 
—that planes and ships are far more im- 
portant in those vast reaches than man- 
power. American naval strength is increas- 
ing at a phenomenal rate. With the air 
power to back it up, Pacific commanders 
feel Japan can be hurt badly at the same 
time that maximum pressure is applied to 
Germany. 


Tunisian Nutcracker 


In the knobbly, yellow-green terrain of 
Southern Tunisia, two Allied armies which 
had started out for their common goal 
thousands of miles apart this week drove to 
a historic juncture. 

One, the British Eighth, had fought its 
way westward more than 1,500 miles over 
the sun-scorched desert from Alamein, 
Egypt, in one of the longest and most 
brilliant military pursuits in history (see 
map page 19). The other, composed of 
Americans who had landed with the Brit- 
ish last November at Algerian _ ports, 
marched eastward along the French North 
African coast and then: through twisting 
passes into the combat zone. 

The meeting of the two armies was her- 
alded by battlefield conferences between 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied forces, Gen. Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander, commander 
of the ground troops, and Gen. Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery, chief of the Eighth Army. 
After his return to headquarters, Eisen- 
hower disclosed that all the Allied forces 
in Tunisia had been regrouped into a 
single organization known as the Eight- 
eenth Army Group—a designation arrived 
at by combining the numerals of the First 
and Eighth armies. Under the change, the 
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In Tunisia, strategy has given way 





to tactics. In the language of the old 
soldier, the job of “putting ’em in” has 
replaced the art of “getting em there.” 

The marked advantage held by the 
Allies has been improved greatly by the 
tactical unification of their forces and 
increases. constantly as they apply the 
German battle tactic of zusammenpressen 
(squeezing together) along the entire 
front, with thrusts to chop up the Axis 
piecemeal. 

It is evident that the end of the strug- 
gle in Tunisia is in sight and that the 
German High Command has written off 
the Axis garrison as a decrement. These 
changed conditions will require of the 
Allies new estimates prior to future ma- 
jor troop movements. The background, 
however, for any follow-up action is 
found in the basic and control factor of 
present Allied troop concentrations in the 
European theater. 

Furthermore, these concentrations are 
visible proof that the Allied plan con- 
tinues to acknowledge Hitler as the No. 1 
enemy and that the “Pacific first” strate- 
gists are now reduced to those afflicted 
with localitis, a military disease preva- 
lent in all wars and on all fronts and com- 


And After the Roundup in Tunisia... © 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, USS.A. Retired 


mon to those, usually in remote spots, 
who see their local areas as the axial 
hub of all strategic movements. 


In the Russian theater of operations 
the Red Army has forced the Axis to 
deploy millions of men and is probably 
now containing the greater and better 
part of all the German armies and their 
satellite divisions. 

From the global point of view, it is not 
necessary that the Red Army defeat the 
invader or even drive him from Russian 
soil so long as the German hordes are 
held in battle. To aid the Russians in 
this task is in all probability the Allies’ 
first major strategical objective after the 
North African campaign. 

If the Allied plans call for direct action 
in tactical concert with Russia, then the 
second front must of necessity be opened 
in either the Baltic or Balkan region. But 
‘if the objective could be attained more 


advantageously by indirect action—pres- | 


sure on a distant front—the drive into 
Western Europe would be launched (War 
Tides, Feb. 8). 


However, the trends are in the di- 
rection of the Balkan flank, indicating 


that the Mediterranean front will be 
opened first. The factual evidence and 
wind straws to support this analysis in- 
clude the presence in North Africa of an 
Allied army—British, French, and Ameri- 
can—of more than a million men and the 
continued reinforcement of these armies; 
the activities in the Near East, including 
the unification of Greek troops with the 
British, and the recent arrival of Ameri- 
can divisions in the Egyptian zone; the 
trend in Turkey toward the Allies, evi- 
denced openly by the presence of a 
Turkish Army commission with the Brit- 
ish-American troops in North Africa; the 
softening of South Italy, a measure which 
generally precedes invasion; the great 
concentration of Allied sea and air power 
in the Mediterranean sectors, plus inten- 
sified Axis defense activities in Italy, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia to meet Allied 
threats. 

Furthermore, the war-weary Italians 
and the continued successful guerrilla 
warfare among the Yugoslavs, Albanians, 
and Greeks make for a receptive attitude 
toward invasion and encourage the pro- 
jection of the Tunisian campaign to the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean. 

But above all, these grea’ 
in North Africa, 
trained, with the best of modern equip- 
ment and probably the largest air force 
ever assembled for operations with a 
field army, will soon be ready for new 
conquests. Therefore, they must move in 
the direction of the enemy gathering on 
the southern shores of Europe. 
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American units under Lt. Gen. George S. 
Patton Jr. were detached from the First 
Army and formed into a separate Ameri- 
can Second Corps, while the First Army 
comprised the British Fifth Corps plus a 
French corps, and the Eighth Army was 
divided as before into the Tenth and 
Thirtieth corps. Eisenhower also made a 
point of stressing the cooperation be- 
tween all groups that made this compli- 
cated organization function as smoothly 
as it did. 

These forces confronted Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel and his trapped Afrika 
Korps with the eventual prospect of a des- 
perate fight to the death with their backs 
to the sea or a costly Dunkerque without 
air superiority across the Sicily Strait. 




















Ground: The stage for the drama had’ 
been set by the staggering “left: hook” 
‘ struck by the Eighth Army at the Hamma 
; position 15 miles west of Gabés. Ham- 

mered home with the aid of strong re- 
| inforcements which Montgomery had de- 
é tached from the battle below the Mareth 
Line and rushed northward through the 
desert in a daring 150-mile flanking move, 
j that blow was preceded by the most con- 
centrated air assault ever staged in the 
desert. 

For two and a half hours, every fighter, 
fighter-bomber and light bomber the Al- 

lies could muster. pounded mercilessly at 
the enemy in the Hamma valley. Along 
with this dense shuttle-bombing by many 
hundreds of planes, British artillery 
poured in a murderous barrage. Then, 
aided by the afternoon sun at their backs 
and the relentless khamsin wind blowing 
up from the south that whirled dust into 
the eyes of their enemy, the British in- 
fantry surged forward with rifles and bay- 
onets. Behind them, thundered the tanks. 
Rommel gave the order to abandon the 
Mareth Line. 

To keep open his only avenue of escape 
across the flatlands northward through 
Gabés, Rommel used a holding force 
which, amid choking yellow dust clouds, 
fought desperately to stem the Allied tide 












from Hamma. By March 30 the wily Ger- 
man leader had got away safely with most 
of his army, and the New Zealanders who 
spearheaded the Hamma attack roared 
without opposition into Gabés. The 
doughty bronzed warriors from Down 
Under, who had fought against odds at 
Crete and toughened their skins as Mont- 
gomery’s shock troops at Alamein and 
Agheila, sped into the bomb-shattered 
port under their hard-hitting, 53-year-old 
leader, Lt. Gen. Sir Bernard C. Freyberg. 
For most of the Allied fighters, the leafy 
little port on the blue Gulf of Gabés, with 
the four-storied Atlantic Hotel and its lit- 
tle café called the Bar André, was the first 
real sign of that rolling green country 
which Prime Minister Churchill had prom- 
ised them last February at Tripoli. 
Swiftly pouring through the 15-mile- 
wide Gabés Gap between the marshy 
Chott el Fedjadj and the sea which Rom- 
mel decided not to defend, the ~ 
British pushed on _ through 
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by Lt. Gen. Kenneth A. N. Anderson’s 
First Army in its: drive west and south- 
west of Bizerte and Tunis, through 
wooded hills and valleys in country re- 
sembling the Catskills. Here, despite 
lashing rain, the British slashed forward 
in one 10-mile thrust to capture Sedje- 
nane, with its easterly strategic heights 
overlooking the road to Mateur, and then 
pushed on farther eastward. 


Air: During all this fighting, the Al- 
lied air forces put on a demonstration of 
ground support the like of which had nev- 
er before been seen in the desert. In point 
of air backing for the number of troops in- 
volved, it probably exceeded anything the 
Germans ever did, even in the Battle of 
France or at Stalingrad. 

One measure of the intensity of the Al- 
lied attack was the announcement that on 
March 30 alone American fighters and 











dense mine fields to capture 
Oudref, shore anchor of the 
road leading northwestward to 
American-held Guettar, as the 
Axis forces dug in along the 
gulch-lined coast farther north. 
There with his battered left 
fist Rommel prepared to parry 
more British blows, while with 
his right he tried to ward off 
the Americans. 

To counter the American 
Second Corps, Rommel sent 
some of his toughest panzer 
units into the coastal hills and 
valleys near Guettar, Mak- 
nassy and, farther north, 
around Fondouk. Amid fantas- 
tic foothill terrain dotted with 
bald, step-sided yellow hills, 
green patches, and jagged ra- 
vines, American tanks and in- 
fantry battled German forma- 
tions including 88-millimeter 
guns. 




































The biggest blows outside 
the southern zone were struck 
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Newsweek—Fore 


Allied armies traveled more than the air-line distance from New York to Denver to fight the battle of Tunisia 
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medium bombers made 1,399 sorties 
against enemy troops, transports, supply 
concentrations, and airfields, and that in 
a single mission that day American planes 
destroyed or damaged 250 Axis vehicles 
besides inflicting heavy casualties. Since 
the British undoubtedly made as many or 
more sorties, that meant the Allies had 
struck in one day with almost three times 
the power of the opening air assault at 
Alamein, when British planes carried out 
1,000 sorties. 

Another notable measure of Allied air 
prowess was the great flexibility of the 
air forces, shown by the wide variety of 
planes available for different types of 
missions. In their March 30 forays the 
Americans used five types—Mitchell medi- 
um bombers and Spitfire, Lightning, Aira- 
cobra, and Warhawk fighters. In addition, 
the Allies used Boston, Baltimore, Wel- 
lington, and Blenheim bombers as _ well 
as the four-engined heavyweights—Brit- 
ish Halifaxes and American Flying For- 
tresses and Liberators. 

The pattern of the Allied air assault fell 
roughly into three categories. The first was 
a dense sustained downpouring of bullets, 
light shells, and bombs in the hottest com- 
bat areas. Prime Minister Churchill char- 
acterized these tactics as “novel forms of 
intense air attacks.” 

Then there were constant heavy raids on 
such advance support targets as airfields 
and shipping. In one typical assault, Wel- 
lingtons bombed the Maou airfield at Sfax 
by night, starting 50 fires visible 80 miles 
away, while next morning hundreds of 
Bostons, Mitchells, and Baltimores, es- 
corted by Spitfires and Warhawks again 
plastered the burning target. In another, 
two waves of Mitchells assaulted an Axis 
convoy in Sicily Strait, sinking one ship 
and hitting several others. 

Finally, there were the long-range jobs 
against major rear bases carried out by 
heavy bombers. The outstanding event in 
this category occurred on Sunday when a 
great armada of nearly 100 Flying Fortress- 
es unloosed about 200 tons of bombs on 
Naples. The heaviest attack ever made on 
the port and the first on the Italian main- 
land by American planes from French 
North Africa, it resulted in hits on 24 ships. 
Rome admitted “heavy damage” to public 
buildings and private homes, as well as 
casualties of 221 dead and 387 wounded. 

Five days earlier, a Fortress fleet of 
similar size had attacked Cagliari, Sar- 
dinian capital, sinking five merchantmen 
and battering 21 other small ships. 


Significance 


Despite the beating he suffered, Rommel 
once again showed his mastery of evasive 
movements in the retreat from the Mareth 
Line. Although the Allies were closing in 
for the kill on every side, he still retained 
a powerful, well-integrated fighting force 
estimated at 200,000 men and probably 
hundreds of tanks, besides some 1,300 
planes in the Mediterranean zone. 

Therefore it was still in the cards that 
the Afrika Korps leader would elect to 









make a fight to the death in the Tunisian 
tip, even to the extent of continuing to 
ship in reinforcements, as part of Axis 
strategy aimed at prolonging the Battle of 
Africa and postponing an Allied invasion 
of Europe. That he was in a position to do 
so was emphasized by Prime Minister 
Churchill when he warned against under- 
rating the Allied task ahead and pointed 
out that the Tunisian terrain was difficult 
and abounded in defensive positions. 
Whatever Rommel’s choice, it was cer- 
tain that he could still bring in reinforce- 
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Freyberg: Victor of Hamma 


ments from Italy or, alternatively, stage 
a better organized getaway than the hasti- 
ly improvised British withdrawal from 
France. This was evident from the highly 
efficient supply system the Germans have 
built up in Tunisia, which could at a 
moment’s notice be turned around to sup- 
port a withdrawal. 

Part of that system consists of a well- 
organized service of heavily armed sea- 
going barges served by numerous land- 
ing jetties that have been built along the 
Northern Tunisian beaches. The barges in- 
clude the Diesel-powered Siebels with hulls 
consisting of double pontoons and capable 
of carrying about 250 troops at 9 knots. 
They are armed with from one to three 
88-millimeter anti-aircraft guns as well as 
small cannon, and besides making danger- 
ous targets for aircraft are difficult to tor- 
pedo because of their shallow draft. 

The jetties in Northern Tunisia serve a 
dual purpose. In supply roles, they permit 
the Germans to make a wide and economi- 
cal distribution along the beaches of barge- 
borne supplies, instead of bunching them 
in heavily blitzed major ports. In case of a 
withdrawal, the jetties would facilitate 
prompt embarkation of troops, thereby 
avoiding the problem faced by the British 
at Dunkerque when the Tommies had to 
wade into chest-deep water before being 
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taken aboard shallow-draft vessels whi 
then transferred them to larger ships ¢ 
shore. 

Likewise, the landing strips for plan 
which the Germans have built at strate 
points around Bizerte and Tunis and as{ 
south as Sousse, can be used for either 
inforcement or withdrawal. They have be 
built large enough to accommodate the | 
troop-carrying planes, of which the 
mans possess several types, including 
Junkers 52 and the six-engined Blohm 
Voss flying boat. 

Recently, they augmented these ¢ 
with a novel “powered glider,” the Mesg 


Gnome-Rhéne engines probably made 
France. Although it is slow and vulners 
—and apparently needs to be towed tos 
into the air—this plane can carry ab 
130 men. An odd-looking craft with a hi 
bulbous nose, it has landing gear consisti 
of ten wheels, five on each side, installed 
such a manner that they project centipet 
like from within the lower fuselage. 

On the other hand, the landing stri 
could also serve as excellent advance bas 
for fighters based on Sicily and thus 


into the widely held theory that the Ge 


mans are hoarding their planes in t 
Mediterranean zone for the final aerial hz 


tle to be fought when the Axis is forced 0 
of Tunisia or the Allies invade Europ 


southern shoreline. That strategy of co 
serving the hard-pressed Luftwaffe was c 
of the reasons advanced last week for 
almost complete absence of German plan 
from the Tunisian battlefield. 

But with their greatly superior air a 
naval strength, the Allies are in a positi 


‘to upset these Axis plans. The Allies ha 


the priceless advantage of the initiati 
and that means they can surprise the / 
at any one of a number of points. The 

mans themselves seem to fear that som 
thing is brewing. They reported the massi 
of large convoys and many tank-cartyi 
and shallow-draft attack boats at Gibral 
Considering the daring with which t 
AlJied landings were originally carried oj 
the Nazis may think that General Eise 
hower means to accompany the final p 
in Tunisia with a surprise landing so 

where else in the. Mediterranean—say 
Sardinia after that island has been furt 
softened up by big American bombers. 


Doughnuts and Morale 


Merrill Mueller, Newsweek corresponq 


ent on the Tunisian front, sent the follo 
ing dispatch. 

At an AMERICAN Arr Base IN Ce 
Tunisia (by wireless) —It was immedis 
ly apparent that something had caus 
this air base to undergo a most radi 


_ change. A month ago when you hobnobh 


with these guys you found them a bu 
bearded, mud-stained fight 
pilots and bomber crews, full of front-! 
four-letter-word G.I. battle talk, and ! 
only diversion from the constant war s 
was the fair chow in the tented mes 
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A recent report that the Italian 
Navy will act under Nazi orders, though 
it was later denied in Germany, is rather 
to be expected, as in the past the Italian 
Navy has not displayed the punch active 
sea warfare requires. And conditions in 
the Mediterranean area are rapidly reach- 
ing a phase where sea activities may in- 
crease in tempo. 

The Mediterranean problem which con- 
fronts the Axis is threefold, and the 
Germans are hastily taking every step 
possible to meet it. The first step is to 
organize the defense of the northern 
Mediterranean coast and outlying islands. 
The next is to save as much personnel 
as possible out of the wreck of the Tuni- 
sian campaign when the windup comes. 
Although matériel losses must be ac- 
cepted, fighting manpower should be res- 
cued if possible, from the Axis point of 
view. The third task is to mobilize all 
sea, air, and land forces available to coun- 
ter any amphibian Allied operation. No 
active help can be expected from the 
German Fleet at Trondheim, for it is tied 
up in the North Sea, though a timely 
diversionary move might be in the cards. 

For the Axis to salvage much in per- 
sonnel from the Tunisian campaign will 
be a problem, since the front from Bizerte 





What Will the Italian Navy Do? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. 


PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


to Cape Bon, including the Gulf of Tunis, 
contains the last debarkation spots for 
troops. The entire sea area between the 
southern tip of Sardinia, the western end 
of Sicily, and the northern coast of Tu- 
nisia should be hammered from the air, 
with the Allies endeavoring to sink every 
type of craft making its way to Sardinia 
or Sicily, each about 120 miles distant. 
This particular escape area does not 
lend itself to sea operations involving 
major craft, either Allied or Axis. The 
waters are limited; valuable ships must 
have air cover, and mine fields are a 
menace. The success or :failure of the 
operation will depend upon who controls 
the air. If the Axis makes a supreme effort 
and succeeds in maintaining temporary 
air supremacy during the evacuation 
period, there is a likelihood that some 
proportion of the Axis troops in Tunisia 
might escape in small craft running the 
gantlet at night, for the 120-mile dis- 
tance could be negotiated then even by 
craft of 10 knots speed. If, however, the 
Axis cannot maintain air supremacy, the 
chances for success are rather poor. 


As to the third phase of Mediter- 
ranean operations, that of an Allied in- 
vasion somewhere along the northern 


Mediterranean littoral, if and when it 
eventualizes: Here is where the Italian 
Navy, especially its heavy ships, might 
play a role if properly disposed and 
strongly supported by land-based air- 
planes and submarines. Naturally the 
Italian Navy is well below sea power in 
total strength. But, except for subma- 
rines, it has not operated beyond the 
Mediterranean waters, while Allied war 
necessity requires the distribution of its 
naval strength over the seven seas. 

On paper, at least, though it lacks the 
sea experience of other fighting navies, 
the Italian Navy should make a showing. 
And since it has specialized in high-speed 
craft, it would seem better fitted for 
night raids on convoys than for the 
accepted type of day battle. Apparently 
past policy has been to save the best 
naval units, and if safety were the prime 
objective, a lair at the head of the Adri- 
atic Sea would be best. But to play a 
role against Allied invasion moves the 
Italian Navy will have to move more into 
the open, since a fleet lying in the Adri-- 
atic might be bottled up. 

However, land-based Axis air support 
should be strong in Rhodes, Crete, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and other island bases. Be- 
neath a good air cover, task forces of 
the Italian Navy, driven on by the Ger- 
mans, might give an account of them- 
selves against the ships carrying Allied 
troops. But if the Axis air cover is broken 
first, the Italian Navy should not be the 
menace that its numbers might presup- 
pose, and should fall far short of the 
daring displayed by the Japanese. 








Now you found them, from the brass hats 
to the lowest dogface, clean-shaven or 
combing and trimming beards and mus- 
taches, wearing shirts and ties under spot- 
less uniforms, their shoes brilliantly shined 
and their language toned to the most 
sedate parlor talk. 

You had just about decided they all 
were goldbricking their way into the near- 
est rest home when the object of their at-’ 
tendance hove into sight, and they rose 
from the table. It looked like a cross be- 
tween a station wagon and a nightmare by 
Rube Goldberg. But what got out were 
strictly refugees from Hollywood. 

Both girls wore smartly tailored gray 
uniforms, pert hats, silk stockings, and 
black shoes, and on each shoulder they wore 
a little white badge with a red cross, which 
said that they were both pledged to the 
Army’s welfare. We began to understand. 
One girl was a sedate beauty and exact 
duplicate of Greer Garson; the other, a 
Statuesque blonde in the best Ziegfeld 
traditions. And both talked American. 

If you could get near her and asked the 
former why she left the films, she would 
say you were very nice to say such sweet 
things but that she was only Peggy Robla 
from Providence who with Bee Ridsdale 
from Chestnut Hill, Pa., worked the Ark 


Clubmobile around the forward air bases, 
that they were doing their bit to keep up 
the boys’ morale. 

From a bunch of pigeonholes on one 
side of the truck thousands of fresh good 
old-fashioned sugared American doughnuts 
appeared along with cubes of sugar and 
cans of evaporated milk for coffee. Two 
huge Thermos barrels rigged in the fashion 
of the best Kentucky mountaineer style 


- contained gallons of freshly roasted and 


percolated coffee. Other compartments held 
chewing gum and cigarettes. The Clubmo- 
bile can service the morale of some 3,000 
troops at a time. From a portable phono- 
graph the latest American swing started 
blaring from the interior of the truck. 

The girls are advised at their head- 
quarters when the Lightnings and Fortress- 
es return from their missions, and they 
rush to the fields while the business of inter- 
rogation goes on in the tents. As incoming 
planes taxi in, pilots and crews lope over 
and grab a doughnut and cup of coffee and 
return after a few seconds to carry on a 
smart patter with the girls. 

Clubmobiles are not only found around 
airports. Way out in the distant untracked 
fields by lonely anti-aircraft guns or ob- 
servation posts the creaking station wagons 
go under the capable hands of Sally Nar- 
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beck of Washington, D. C., or Flip Frame, 
a Philadelphia businesswoman, Eleanor 
Prebble, a Philadelphia glamor girl, or 
Rita Hume, a Seattle journalist. 

Pvt. Max Fiske of Chicago, Cpl. Homer 
Spradlin of Bradenville, Pa., and Sgt. 
Frank Checkovage of Philadelphia were 
awakened from their nap one afternoon by 
a soft American voice saying: “How would 
you like some doughnuts and coffee?” 

Though these poor G.I. dogfaces had 
heard many tales about the African sun 
creating weird mirages, they only con- 
firmed what the others saw. The sergeant 
pinched the corporal and the corporal 
pinched the private who pinched the ser- 
geant, and still they saw two attractive 
doughnuteers. “Gee,” Fiske said. “I didn’t 
know the foxhole was so close to heaven.” 
Flip Frame replied: “They all are on the 
front, corporal.” The sergeant summed it 
up: “Well, if this is called morale building, 
I'm certainly going to need lots of it.” 


Italian Disaster 


The greatest death toll resulting in- 
directly from any air raid in Italy occurred 
when hundreds were crushed to death 
crowding into a shelter in Genoa. Last 
week, it was Naples’ turn for an all-Italian 
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Guadalcanal: Pilot Frank Standring yawns just before he and other fliers... 


disaster. On March 28, six days before 
Flying Fortresses pounded the harbor (see 
page 18), an ammunition dump in the 
port area blew up without apparent cause, 
and the Fascists admitted 79 killed, 1,179 
injured, and immense damage. Neutral 
reports placed tlre dead at closer to 400. 


Safety First 


The 34 Norwegians in the bottom of the 
boat looked as cold and miserable as most 
sailors whose ship has been torpedoed in 
mid-Atlantic. But as the rescuing American 
freighter approached them, a strange thing 
happened. They motioned it on and when 
it came within shouting distance, they re- 
fused to come aboard because they thought 
it was sure to be sunk within a short time. 
As for them, they were waiting for the rel- 
ative safety of a warship. 

The American freighter went on its way. 
Less than an hour later a torpedo hit it 
and it sank. Later a Canadian corvette 
found the 34 Norwegians. This time they 
consented to come aboard—although a 
corvette is a very small warship. 


Old Acquaintance 


A few hundred survivors of the Japanese 
disaster in the Bismarck Sea turned up 
last week. They drifted ashore on the 
Goodenough and Trobriand Islands, off the 
southeastern tip of New Guinea. Some 
were still full of fight, and they were killed 
by Australian patrols. Others had lost their 
nerve, and they surrendered and then kept 
muttering: “I don’t know why you Aus- 
tralians are so kind to us.” But a few ac- 
tually seemed to have reverted to a sort of 


. Nanki-Poo character. They bowed cere- 


moniously. and sang “Auld Lang Syne.” 


Unpacific Pacific 


The Pacific is the most scattered front 
in the world, and the news from its widely 
separated sectors is inclined to come in 
odds and ends. This often gives the im- 
pression that there is far less action in 
the Pacific than in Russia or Tunisia. Ac- 
tually, the Pacific measures up to the 
other fronts in point of activity. Here, for 


example, are the main actions on that 


front in one week: * 


{On March $1 five Japanese destroyers 
and a cargo vessel were intercepted south- 
west of Kolombangara Island in the Sol- 
omons by United States Army and Navy 
bombers which forced the enemy ships 
back “in a westerly direction.” Northwest 
of Guadalcanal, other Allied planes bat- 


tled a formation of $30 to 40 Zeros, shoot- . 


ing down 16. Munda on New Georgia was 
hit by United States fliers, as were other 
Solomons bases—Faisi in the Shortlands 
area, Buin, Kahili. 


{ In a tactically daring night attack early 
on April 3, Allied heavy bombers blew up 
two Japanese cruisers, left a destroyer 
sinking, and damaged two other vessels 
near Kavieng, New Ireland, where two 
days earlier they had probably sunk a 
6,000-ton merchant ship and scored a hit 
on another of 10,000 tons. 


{ On March 28, at Oro Bay, the Japanese 
made their largest New Guinea raid of the 
war—an attack with more than 60 planes, 
including 40 bombers and a strong forma- 
tion of fighters. Allied fighters shot down 
thirteen Japanese planes and put another 
twelve out of commission. Meanwhile, 
Babo, and Timika in New Guinea were at- 
tacked by heavy bombers. .Lae, Salamaua, 
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... take off from the wire landing ... 


Mubo, Wewak, Madang, and the Saidor 
area also came in for raids. In the Kai 
Islands, northwest of Australia, bombers 
attacked Tual, Langgur, and Wabsek. 


{ Maintaining its schedule of daily bomb- 
ing in the Aleutians, weather permitting, 
United States planes attacked Kiska four 
times on April 1, and eight times on Apri 
2.. Attu was also raided on April 2. 


{ The Navy Department announced on 
April $ that American submarines had 
sunk a Japanese destroyer, a large trans- 


port, and two medium freighters and had 


damaged three other enemy vessels, one 
of which probably sank, in operations in 
the Pacific. 


Red Stalemate 


In Moscow last week the Red Army at 
nounced that its great 141-day winter of- 
fensive had officially come to an end on 
March 81. And it totaled up the box score 
of achievement during those days: 


Casualties—Germany lost 850,000 in 
dead and 348,525 in prisoners. 

Weapons—The Red Army captured 
1,490 planes, 4,670 tanks, 15,860 guns, 
30,705 machine guns, more than 500,000 
rifles, 17,000,000 shells, and 128,000,000 
cartridges. The destroyed weapons in- 
cluded 3,600 planes, 4,520 tanks, and 
4,500 guns. 

Territory—The Red Army regained 
185,828 square miles of territory “of 
great economic and military strategic 
value.” The greatest depth of penetra- 
tion was 435 miles. 


Moscow’s statement constituted a tacit 
recognition of the stalemate gripping 
mud-bound eastern front. From the Cat 
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. +. strip in their dive bombers... 


casus alone came news of real action. There 
Russian guns were within range of the key 
Nazi-held base of Novorossiisk. But in the 
meantime, air activity, the herald of forth- 
coming ground battles, was stepped up 
considerably along the entire front. Mos- 
cow noted that the Luftwaffe had appar- 
ently completed its winter refitting, re- 
pairing, reinforcing, and resting. 

Last winter the Luftwaffe showed that 
it had not yet learned how to operate in 
Russia’s sub-zero temperatures. Only in 
the Stalingrad and Murmansk areas did 


4m the Nazis maintain small air units. More- 


over, even there when the Red Army 
threw down its chips in the winter offen- 
sive, the Luftwaffe gave up the initiative. 

Fear of rout impelled—and the unusual- 
ly early spring’ enabled—the Germans to 
put more fighters and bombers into the 
Russian skies than early in 1942. This fact 
has been reflected by reports of almost 
daily air battles in the Soviet communiqués 
for the past month. 

The Luftwaffe has also changed its 
tactics. Lt.. Col. Nikolai Denisoff, Soviet 
air expert, reported in last week’s Red Star 
that last summer the Germans used their 
aircraft both to support land troops and to 
attack the Soviet rear and reserves. When 
the Wehrmacht ran into its first reverses, 
special bomber squadrons equipped with 
improved Junker 88s and Heinkel 111s 
were created to stage heavy raids deep in- 
to the rear of the Soviet. However, as the 
German pool of skilled pilots grew low, 
the raids diminished. 

Today the Luftwaffe is concentrating on 
single sectors in an effort to deal an over- 
whelming air blow. It no longer engages 


tact] 2 such costly experiments as the use of 


Focke-Wulf 58 trainers for night bombing. 
Instead, heavy bombers are sent against 


... for an attack on the Japanese air base at Munda in the Solomons 


specific and limited targets, to precede or 
support land attacks. 

The Luftwaffé also sends small fighter 
formations over the Soviet lines to lure Red 
fighters. When the trick succeeds, a second 
wave of fighters appears on the scene and 
attacks the outnumbered Russian craft. 

Another tactical novelty is the use of 
four echelons of fighters on four different 
levels. Soviet fighters attacking at any level 
soon find themselves attacked not only 
frontally but from above and below as well. 
Often the Germans keep two-plane teams 
soaring high over a battle to attack Soviet 
planes disengaging from combat or to cov- 
er German retreat. Many of the German 
craft are the latest Focke-Wulf 190s armed 
with four cannon and two machine guns. 


Birthday With Bombs 


The RAF celebrated its birthday last 
week. Just 25 years ago April 1, it was 
formed—during the height of the last war 
—by the amalgamation of the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps and the Royal Naval Air Serv- 
ice. To mark the celebtation, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill was given flying 
wings to wear on his uniform as air com- 
modore. Sir Arthur T. Harris, chief of the 
Bomber Command, was promoted from 


Acme 


Air Marshal to Air Chief Marshal. And 
three months of the most intensive air 
offensive of the war came to a close. 

Bad weather prevented the RAF from 
carrying out any large raids in honor of 
the anniversary but two nights before, the 
big bombers had again made a concen- 
trated attack on Berlin, while on April 3 
they struck a heavy blow at Essen and, 
24 hours later, battered the Kiel naval 
base. However, the main story was 
the damage done since the first of the 
year. The Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
an organization that has never overrated 
air raids, proclaimed that damage inflicted 
in January, February, and March had seri- 
ously affected German production. During 
March alone, the RAF and the American 
Air Forces together dropped 15,000 tons 
of bombs on Europe, an all-time record. 

The details of what happened to Ger- 
man cities in recent raids rolled in to sup- 
port British claims. In Munich, recon- 
naissance showed that great industrial 
establishments, including one making sub- 
marine engines and another the motors 
that power Focke-Wulf 190 fighters, had 


jbeen hard hit. In addition, barracks, mili- 


tary storage facilities, and 50 blocks of 
commercial buildings were burned out. 
Worst of all from the Nazi party point of 
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| LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Were AMERICAN Forces In Front 
of Guettar (By wireless)—Many Civil 
War battles have gone into history with a 
different name on each side of the Mason 
and Dixon Line, as with Bull Run- 
Manassas, Antietam-Sharpsburg, and 
Shiloh-Pittsburgh Landing. Each Tuni- 
sian battle may be known by half a 
dozen names until the chronicle of this 
war is welded .and streamlined, what 
with five major nations represented in the 
field and a barrelful of djebels, wadies, 
and birs to draw from. Americans have 
come to identify their first major land 
fight here as the Battle of Kasserine Gap. 

In the middle of March after the 
British Eighth Army began to drive 
uorthward from beyond the Mareth Line, 
Americans -rolled back down through 
Gafsa and Maknassy and were attacked 
southeast of Maknassy by a German pan- 
zer division. They shellacked the panzers 
and took a heavy toll of German tanks 
and now refer to this action proudly as 
the Battle of Guettar Oasis or just plain 
Guettar. The fight in progress as I write 
this has no official monicker as yet. It is 
just “the Battle” or “the war down the 
road there.” 

The battle here brought together Amer- 
ica’s most seasoned troops in North 





The War Down the Road There 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Africa and the Axis armored forces half 


isolated from Rommel’s main column and 
protecting the western or landward flank 
of that column’s retreat. The German 
flank force had only one avenue of escape 
left—the so-called gumtree road leading 
due east from Guettar to the coastal 
highway junction, south of Mahares. 
However, it continued to cling to every 
yard of desert possible in front of the 
American advance, to spit fire from 88- 
millimeter guns, and to counterattack at 
every opportunity. 

This lonesome but rough battle may 
be known in the future as the Battle 
of Djebel Berdia or the Battle of Bir 
Mrabott. Djebel Berdia is a long high 
mountain palisade bordering Guettar Val- 
ley on the south, from which we shelled 
the enemy on the day I watched. Bir 
Mrabott is a hook-shaped pass at the 
southeastern end of the valley. 

Watching from the ridge opposite 
Djebel Berdia and ducking at every shell 
burst until my ganglions adjusted to the 
hullabaloo, I saw the p bar- 
rage of smoke on the slopes of Berdia 
while the chorus of enemy machine-gun 
and short-range artillery fire became a 
sporadic chatter and then subsided en- 
tirely. On the stroke of 4 with the sun 


traffic down a parkway the evening after 


sliding halfway down the western sky, 
our heavy guns finally cut loose with an 
ear-splitting roar. 

A flight of stukas crossed over my head 
at 4:45 and dove behind me. They 
bombed and strafed what they could 
find, but they did not: find the right 
places. Meanwhile our tanks had edged 
down the valley carefully like city-bound 


a holiday. Every yard they moved repre- 
sented a yard of the general American 
advance to the southeast. When the tanks 
came within reach of the 88-millimeter 
guns, the 88s sprayed them thoroughly 
and the fight was thickening and inde- 
cisive-as dusk fell. 

Those 88s are an eytremely tough form 
of lice to dislodge. The delousing process 
continued, and the artillery fire pro and 
counter can still be heard from “that 
war down the road there” as I am writing 
this. The best feature of the fighting I 
watched was the confidence of our troops, 
gunners, tank men, and infantry alike, 
who are now experienced and ebullient 
at the same time—a combination that 
fighting men only achieve from battle 
practice at a given instant and which is 
very hard to beat. 


As we were going home from the 
day’s war we met some reserve troops 
who reported blithely that their sergeant 
had been strafed through a tender por- 
tion of his back by a stuka. This news 
made the private driving our car equally 
blithe. It rounded out the day for him, 
for he said he knew the sergeant. 








view was a direct hit on the Brown House, 
shrine of Nazism, which burned out the 
top floor. But some 300 Nazi officials in 
a shelter three floors below the street level 
were undamaged. 

The latest raid on Berlin produced elo- 
quent testimony of its effectiveness. The 
Nazis immediately clamped down the cen- 
sorship and announced that henceforth 
no details of damage to the capital would 
be revealed. But a spokesman did admit: 
“Possibly this air offensive marks the be- 
ginning of the invasion of the European 
Continent. We have no illusions any more 
about sleeping undisturbed.” 

Unlike the raids on many other Ger- 
man cities, the attacks on Berlin have not 
so much crippled industry as dislocated 
civilian life. The great Siemens electric 
works were apparently undamaged, as was 
a new Krupp plant. But something like 
70,000 civilians were made homeless. Some 
20,000 of them had to be housed in wood- 
en barracks on the outskirts of the capital. 
And the Rund-und-Vorortbahn, the in- 
terurban railway that circles Berlin, was 
seriously disrupted. 

The American air forces based in Brit- 
ain have not yet measured up to the RAF 
standard of destruction. But week by week 
they are inflicting bigger and better dam- 


age. In March, American heavy bombers 
dropped 1,600 tons of bombs over Europe 
in nine raids—an average of nearly 180 
tons a raid, compared with the 500 to 


1,000 tons dropped by the RAF in a heavy: 


attack. On Sunday United States forma- 
tions made a powerful raid on the Renault 
plant in Paris. 

The Germans are beginning to admit the 
punishing effect of the American raids. 
Mostly these admissions are confined to 
the damage and the casualties caused in 
occupied territory. But in attacks on cities 
in Germany itself the ratio of destruction 
by our bombers is probably not much less, 
and so what the Nazis say other countries 
are suffering is a good index to what they 
are taking themselves. 

There were two good examples last 
week. In the American raid on Paris, the 
Germans admitted that 252 Frenchmen 
had been killed and 700 injured. In 
an attack on Rotterdam, the Nazis said 
150 Dutchmen were killed, 400 injured, 
and thousands bombed out of their 
homes. The German High Command com- 
muniqué characterized the civilian casual- 
ties as “great losses.” But if the target had 
been a German city, the communiqué 
would have contained only one bleak sen- 
tence: “The population suffered losses.” 


Cunning Ways 

Snow still lay thick on the mountains 
and valleys of Yugoslavia in January 
when the Germans launched their “puni- 
tive campaign.” Last week, the ground 
was turning green with spring, but the 
campaign still raged on. And for the first 
time, the Germans dignified the present 
fighting by referring to it in an official 
High Command communiqué. It read: 

“In battles lasting many weeks, German 
and Croat troops, cooperating with part of 
the Italian Army, have smashed a Com- 
munist uprising in Southern Croatia, stirred 
up by Soviet Russia. Despite the difficulties 
of weather and terrain, combined with the 
rebels’ cunning ways . . . resistance has 
been broken . . . Only small remnants suc- 
ceeded in escaping to the mountai 

This version found little support in 
Moscow, which is in constant radio con- 
tact with the Yugoslav guerrillas. The 
partisans, Moscow said, continue to am- 
bush Axis columns, raid Axis-held towns, 
blow up rail tracks and bridges. Among 
the latter was claimed the huge Bewuc 
viaduct, on the railway crossing Croatia 
to the Adriatic. And General Mikhailo- 
vitch’s troops are also waging their own 
hit-and-run war against the Axis. 
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* POSTWAR HORIZONS - 








World Bases After Victory: 
We Face a Delicate Problem 


Our Current Military Rights 
Don’t Carry Over Automatically 
So New Pacts Are in Order 


After we have won this war, we have to 
keep it won. Armed bases must be estab- 
lished to hold down the aggressors who 
precipitated the conflict and to check the 
overambitious powers who would try to 
start another one. 

This means that we, either as an asso- 
ciate in the United Nations or on our own, 
must consider the important postwar mili- 
tary-base problem while we still are fight- 
ing the war. No other postwar problem 
is more important; none has more deli- 
cate questions attached to it. That is 
why postwar bases have become such an 
important study in Washington today, just 
as they are in London and—although we 
don’t know really what Russia is now 
thinking—in Moscow. 

The bases must be located, first in plan 
and then in actuality, along with develop- 
ment of programs to handle the political 
and the economic questions of the period 
after the war. And this problem must be 
approached with the same frank recogni- 
tion of the difficulties that was shown in 
the organization of the Combined Chiefs 
mof Staff to direct the joint British and 
American war effort. 

As things now stand, the United States 
would end the war with only an inner 
line of defensive works in the Atlantic 
Ocean no nearer Europe and Africa than 
the West Indies,.and in the Pacific Ocean 
with only a patrol route from Pearl Har- 
bor to Australia, plus what it could take 
from Japan. 

Without further steps, this country will 
not have any direct or participating rights 
in lands within striking distance of Ger- 
many or Japan. It will not have legal 
rights in those other distant regions where 
mopen commerce and transit will be essen- 
tial to our security in the shrunken world. 

Fast warships long ago outmoded the 
old fiction that control of waters within 
3 miles of a country’s shoreline gave it 
protection. For that reason we planned 
bases in Cuba, the Philippines, and at 
Pearl Harbor before the airplane was more 
than a fantastic dream. Perhaps we should 
have paid more attention to Admiral 
Mahan’s theory that there is no security 
for any power bordering an ocean- unless 
that power controls bases on the oppo- 
site side. 

Now a vast job confronts us. It is not 


likely that any postwar base agreements 
will involve, in the long run, the quarter- 
ing of American troops at bases beyond 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. Rather, dis- 
cussion in responsible circles tends toward 
study of an organization in which any 
country detecting threats in its “watch 
zone” could call for and get help as soon 
as the threat was verified by some form 
of United Nations general staff. But re- 
gardless of the form of organization the 
peace watch takes, it must be backed by 
bases—bases located and stocked with 
modern weapons keyed to the uses and 
requirements of air power. 
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Where and how will we get them? While. 
the plans are hatching, it must be remem- 
bered that the world is composed of peo- 
ple and nations and races. Each has its 
own pride, its own feeling of individual 
rights and privileges. At some point every 
international program runs into these 
rights, whether our own or those of other 
countries and peoples. War dims but does 
not cancel the jealousy with which they 
are guarded. When the shooting stops, it 
springs up again. 

The security problem, therefore, is large- 
ly a matter of determining what is the 
minimum need in controlling those things 
for which we share a common fear. With 
the need indicated, we must whip into 
shape a program. The program must 
stand the test of proof that anything less 
will endanger the long-cherished right of 
each country to cling to its own na- 
tional pride. 


The Past: For 120 years the United 
States laid plans that might be termed 
quartersphere defense. We were pledged 
under the Monroe Doctrine to defend 


International 


Admirals King and Leahy, General Marshall—the problem of bases is theirs 
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Latin America from outside aggression, 
but there was no evident plan to carry out 
this task if the doctrine were seriously 
challenged. 

Now we view the problem in a different 
light. We know that bases vary as much 
as dollars and doughnuts. All share the 
need for protection by sea, air, and ground 
forces, and most of them must be provided 
exclusively by sea or air transport. But 
there the similarities end. 

Pearl Harbor is a_ first-line base, 
equipped to repair all types of naval ves- 
sels including battleships. It is surrounded 
by massive ground defenses and has the 
cover of a large air force. Nevertheless, 
with all its facilities it is primarily a 
closely guarded haven for the Navy. 

In our prewar setup, Cavite, near Ma- 
nila, and Guantanamo, Cuba, were little 
more than refueling depots and minor 
repair ports for the Fleet. Dutch Harbor, 
Alaska, was an important Navy patrol 
headquarters backed by air forces at Ko- 
diak, Alaska. Now Kodiak and Dutch 
Harbor supply an air-attack base in the 
Western Aleutians from which we hammer 
the Japanese on Kiska. 

The prewar Pacific base program hinged 


| PRESENT ann POTENTIAL 


on Pearl Harbor as the center of a line 

ing south from Dutch Harbor and 
Kodiak to the Hawaiians and east to the 
Panama Canal. Pearl Harbor was con- 
nected with the Philippines by air via 
Midway and Wake Islands, leading to 
Guam and the Philippines. We had de- 
veloped Samoa as a refueling stop but as 
little else. The same was true of many 
other small islands southwest of Hawaii. 

Right up to the attack by Japan we 
had relatively small air forces in the 
Pacific, including Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. Our principal thinking in the Pacific 
was naval. 

In war we have lost some of our out- 
lying bases and developed others to the 
southward in the Pacific. Nevertheless, 
even though we now use Australia as a 
war operational theater, we have done 
little more than take care of our Monroe 
Doctrine needs. 

We have rushed development of sea and 
air bases in New Zealand together with 
other works in New Caledonia, the New 
Hebrides, and the Fijis. There is an at- 
tack air base on Guadalcanal, and others 
are in Northern Australia. But all of these 
Pacific works represent only substitutes 
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in a forced plan under which we swung 
our westerly defense line to the south. 
ward with the pivot on Pearl Harbor. 
In the Atlantic, prior to 1940, the 
United States had no real base outside of 
the continental United States. Norfolk 


was the center of Atlantic naval opera-| 
tions, with other large yards at Boston} 
and New York. The Army maintained at} 
Mitchel Field, L. I., its principal air es-| 
tablishment, -while ‘Langley Field, near’ 
Norfolk, was the Navy’s primary airfield’ 


on the Atlantic Coast. 
We had a refueling base at Guantana, 
mo, but little else. 


The Canal Zone itself was studded witht 


weapons, including gun emplacements and 
airfields hacked out of the thick jungles, 
/ but this work was exclusively defensive— 
useful only when an attacking force came 
within range of the fighter planes and 
guns in the Canal Zone. 

As a first expansion step in 1940, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt obtained rights to estab. 
lish bases in the West Indies, on 99-year 
lease from Britain, in exchange for 50 
over-age destroyers. Trinidad, seat of the 
Caribbean Defense Command; has been 


developed. Other outposts are at Bermuda, 
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Nassau, Jamaica, Antigua, St. Lucia, and 
British Guiana. At the same time we ob- 
tained base rights in Newfoundland and 
permission from the Dutch to protect oil 
refineries on Curacao. 

By reciprocal arrangements we obtained 
in Brazil the right to develop military air- 
transit rights on the “bulge” near Natal, 
and permission to put ground forces in 
Dutch Guiana to protect valuable mines. 
This gave the United States, for the dura- 
tion of hostilities, a relatively solid line of 
air- and sea-base facilities extending from 
Iceland and Greenland to Brazil. 

By courtesy as war participants, our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are using 
bases, some of which we have built our- 
selves, in the British Isles and Africa. But 
with the exception of leased rights in 
Newfoundland, Bermuda, and the West 
Indies, we have no postwar base rights, 
any more than we have the peacetime 
right to use the far-flung commercial air- 
ports discussed in this department March 1. 


The Future: What is the outline of 
base requirements to protect the nation? 
Discussion in authoritative circles here 
—but remember it is as yet only discus- 
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sion and not official conclusion—divides 
the world roughly into three parts. The 
planners study the Pacific Ocean as a unit, 
the Atlantic area as another, the Euro- 
pean-African-Asiatic zone as the third. 
The Pacific and Atlantic zones necessarily 
dominate our studies because defense of 
this hemisphere is our primary concern. 
And while air transport is fully considered 
in the discussions, sea commerce and 
transport still are looked upon as the basic 
bulk hauling medium. 

Pacific: We shall no longer, in the post- 
war world, let security depend on a tenu- 
ous line westward across the Pacific which 
ends at the Philippines. Such a defense is 
considered no defense at all and it would 
leave us impotent, as it did before, to be 
of assistance to China or to watch Japan. 

The rough plans in outline indicate a 
chain of strong bases, with air and ground 
forces and sea patrol, from Pearl Harbor 
to the southern doorstep of Japan. With 
Midway and Wake Islands as stepping- 
stones, Guam will be turned into a for- 
tress, as the Navy has desired for many 
years. Palau Island will become the inter- 
mediate stop between Guam and the 


Philippines, where our treaty rights with 
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that island country permit full develop- 
ment of facilities. 

Linking the Philippines and Japan, 
there could be a series of works ranging 
through the Island of Formosa and the 
Ryukyu Archipelago right into Nagasaki, 
an excellent spot in Japan from which to 
assure control over that country. 

Establishment of this strong line would 
make our current string of island bases 
in the Southern Pacific less essential, ex- 
cept for the policing of transport routes 
and for “defense in depth” in case we 
again were plunged into war in the Pacific. 

The North Pacific will find us far 
stronger than ever before, probably with 
Kiska developed as a way station on the 
road to Kamchatka, Russian territory and, 
we assume, friendly territory. For the fu- 
ture, as far as one can see, the Russian 
forces at Vladivostok will face Japan from 
the west. The Pacific shore of Asia also 
will find strong United Nations forces at the 
key points of Singapore and Hong Kong. 

With Japan thus insulated, it will be a 
matter of future estimate as to the forces 
required to assure the security of the 
Netherlands Indies, a security formerly 
based on the false premise that Britain’s 
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great naval establishment at Singapore 
could do this trick in conjunction with 
American naval forces in the Pacific. 

Atlantic: Our Atlantic patrols will in- 
volve close cooperation with Britain, al- 
though we shall be able and probably will 
desire to exercise a larger hand in that 
ocean than prior to 1939. The importance 
of air commerce gives the United States 
a vital interest in protection and main- 
tenance alike of the northern route to 
Europe via Newfoundland, Greenland, and 
Iceland, and in the southern route through 
Trinidad (in which our military lease im- 
plies no civil commerce rights), Brazil, 
_ and on to Africa. 

These routes embrace our primary se- 
curity area in the Atlantic, and patrol of 
them lends strength to our protection of 
the South Atlantic. Between them lies the 
direct route to Southern Europe, via 
Bermuda and the Azores, and we would 
be vitally concerned if a future enemy 
established strength in the Cape Verde 
‘Islands off the western bulge of Africa 
or in the Madeira or Canary Islands. 

This plan raises no concern regarding 
the northern routes which terminate in 
Great Britain, but does meet with strong 
impact on the question of Africa. It creates 
the question whether we should not seek 
air and naval facilities in the vicinity of 
Dakar, Gambia, or Freetown, or at least 
establish facilities in Liberia. Here is a 
terminus that tests the Mahan theory. 

Europe: The immediate postwar prob- 
lem of policing Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
and their satellite countries will be car- 
ried out by the forces which conquer them 
and by the commanders of those forces, 
it is anticipated, but beyond that period 
there is the problem of the long watch to 
see that they keep the peace. 

The European policing operation in- 
volves large calculations in air and ground 
forces plus probably heavy supply require- 
ments to be shipped by surface vessels 
from the United States until Europe again 
has rehabilitated its food supplies. 

To sea control of the Mediterranean, 
which will continue to be exercised by the 
bases at Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria, 
has been added the element of air security. 
‘The logical center for a concentration of 
bomber and fighting airplanes—perhaps 
for troops to be flown by glider to any 
troubled spot in Southern Europe—is 
Tunisia, which sticks like a fist up into 
Western Mediterranean. Military students 
see the further need for air bases probably 
at Crete and, if an arrangement could be 
made with Turkey, near Ankara. 

Britain will stand as guardian over 
Western Europe; but the sea route around 
the North Cape to Russia opens the need 
for another air base in Norway, possibly 
at Trondheim, to act as guardian of the 
northern route for all nations. 

To the eastward, by the south route 
around Asia, there already exist strong 
sea and air bases at Aden, at the southern 
gateway of the Red Sea, on Ceylon and 
at Singapore, where the British sphere 


e 


begins to meet the American protective 
sector in the South Pacific. 


Significance——— 


The political organization of the world 
after victory will largely determine, in the 
long run, the size and distribution of the 
armed forces of the victors. Smaller forces 
and fewer bases will be needed to keep 
Germany and Japan disarmed than to 
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Bermuda base: Will America’s flag fly 
over similar outposts after the war? 


disarm them in the first instance. Smaller 
forces and few bases will be needed if the 
great powers among the victors find that 
they can work together. 

Once established, a worldwide system 
of collective security would require less 
military force, in the aggregate, than a 
reversion, by one or more of the great 
powers, to isolationism, balance-of-power 
diplomacy, or aggressive imperialism. 

The American and British Governments 
are exploring their way toward a world- 
wide system of security based upon col- 
laboration among, first, “the big four” and, 
then, all the United Nations. Attainment 
of this further goal might be hindered, 
the State Department feels, by premature 
crystallization of national or regional plans. 

For example, Russia lays claim to the 
Baltic states and portions of Finland and 
Poland which it took and absorbed in 
1989 and 1940, chiefly to strengthen its 
defenses against Germany. Our -govern- 
ment has never i these acces- 


sions as legal, and it hopes that under a 
collective system Russia will not feel the 
need to extend its strategic frontiers. — 
But; suppose that while taking this 
stand, our government should obtain a 
long-term lease to a naval and air base 
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at the terminus of the North Atlantic 
bridge in Norway. This base might be 
offered freely by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, now in exile. It would be valuable 
for our own security, but it would be 
considerably closer to the frontiers of 
Russia than to the United States. 

In this day of air power, the zones of 
security of nations—even those on op- 
posite sides of the earth—overlap. This is 
an underlying reason for the growing de- 
mand for a worldwide system of security. 
But even within a system of collective 
security, each nation will retain its pri- 


“mary interest in the defense of its own 


territory, and there will be regional group- 
ings of nations. The most direct concern 
of the United States will remain the se- 
curity of the Western Hemisphere and the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, including 
their islands and opposite shores. 

There are several ways in which we 
could obtain the bases most essential: to 
this primary security. Many of them, es- 
pecially in the Pacific, will have to be 
recovered by force. Our long-term rights 
to their use could: be established by an- 
nexation or mandate, by purchase or 
lease, or by arrangements for the use of 
bases in which ownership is retained by 
other friendly powers. 

‘The first method, annexation or man- 


- date, presumably will be applied to some 


of the Pacific islands held by Japan before 
the war. But in our Allied arrangements, 
other methods obviously will be used. 

We leased bases in the British Western 
Atlantic islands, but such lease arrange- 
ments are not anticipated on the sovereign 
territory of American nations and whether 
they will be made elsewhere is a question 
which has been left in abeyance. 

The third method—access to bases 
owned by friendly nations—is the one on 
which we are relying most heavily during 
the war. Some of these are outposts built or 
expanded with our money. We have them, 
on a reciprocal basis, with Brazil and Ice- 
land, and by friendly arrangement with 
various smaller Latin American countries, 
such as Guatemala. For practical pur- 
poses, our bases and those of Great Britain 
and most of the dominions are pooled. 
This is one evidence of the firmest and 
most far-flung collaboration ever achieved 
by two major military allies. - 

The main trend of thought in our gov- 
ernment is toward extending this wartime 
practice of pooling into the postwar world 
and amplifying it to embrace the other 
United Nations. This would not mean 
that the British Fleet would base on Nor- 
folk or San Diego or Hawaii, any more 
than that the United States Fleet would 
normally base on Scapa Flow. It would 
mean, however, the mutualizing of key 
bases essential to world ‘policing such as 
Singapore and Gibraltar and Dakar or 
Freetown. The same test of mutual need 
and mutual value could be applied to 
various military air bases, such as those 
we will need in French North Africa for 
the protection of the Western Hemisphere, 
as well as to those needed for close con- 
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DON’T say: “Whatacutelitile 
boat!” Don’t speak patronizingly 
of a Navy man’s ship—and don’t 
ever call it a “boat.” (In the Navy, 
a boat is a small vessel like a life- 
boat.) Do remember that a Navy 
man is very proud of his ship! 


DON’T say: “Oh, see all the 


gobs!” Don’t call sailors “gobs.” 
To then, it is far from a compli- 
mentary term—and how men in the 
Navy hate it! DO call Navy men 
“sailors.” That’s what they are, and 
that is what they all like to be called. 


DONT say: “He didn’t say, 
but...” Don’t gossip about where 
your Navy man’s ship has gone. 
Anything you say will be blamed 
on him. DO follow the Navy cus- 
tom,which is—if you’re asked where 
he is—to say: “He’s gone fishing.” 


remember 


The favorite cigarette with men in 
the Navy, Coast Guard, Army, and 
Marines is Camel. (Based on actual 
sales records in Ship’s Service Stores, 
Ship’s Stores, Canteens, Post Ex- 
changes, and Sales Commissaries.) 


VER notice how careful a Navy 
man is about his appearance? 
Details like polished buttons, shined 
shoes, neatly pressed uniforms — 
they’re important in the Navy. 

Notice, too, the Navy man’s choice 
of a cigarette. Like the men in all the 
other services, the Navy man’s favor- 
ite is Camel. 

And with millions of men and women 
behind them here at home—it’s the 
same! They appreciate Camel’s rich 
flavor that holds up pack after pack 
...and Camel’s extra mildness. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


THE 1 ZONE 


— where cigarettes are judged 


The “T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat—is the proving ground 
for cigarettes. Only your taste and throat can decide which 
cigarette tastes best to you...and how it affects your throat. 
Based on the experience of millions of smokers, we believe 
Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 
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the same truck stamina you know so well 


VEN under the army’s olive-drab war-paint, the 
E time-proved Diamond T engineering in these 
fighting trucks reveals itself to the man who knows 
his heavy hauling equipment! 


The boy at the wheel, perhaps bucking the sands of 
Africa—if he ever tooled a streamlined Diamond T 
over the concrete miles of good old U. S. 41, he 
recognizes that familiar power-voice of the big 
Diamond T Super-Service engine. He : 
knows it’s built to deliver uncounted ¢3 
thousands of miles of full-powered, 


thrifty, eager service under the toughest conditions. 
He knows it’s a Diamond T. Knowing that, he can 
keep his mind on the Big Job— VICTORY. 


But you know all this too, if you have Diamond T 
Trucks in your service. They’ll see you through. 
They were built for long life and “heavy duty.” 
And when Victory brings Peace, there’ll be the finest 
and handsomest Diamond T’s in history to re- 

place the toil-worn veterans in your fleet. 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Established 1905 


* DIAMOND T MOTOR TRUCKS «* 
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trol of the defeated aggressors and the 
policing of the world generally. 

After their recent experiences, many of 
the relatively weak nations are likely to 
feel more secure if they grant base rights 
to major friendly powers. Likewise, the 
great powers can be expected to mutual- 
ize bases to the extent that they trust 
each other. If the determination to col- 
laborate in preserving the peace per- 
meates the victors, and especially the “big 
four,” the legal and technical arrange- 
ments for the common use of various 
bases will be solved easily. If this de- 
termination is missing, the negotiations 
may sow the seeds of the next war. The 
arrangements made for the use of bases 
will be the surest test of the character of 
the peace. 


Business Planners Concentrate on Free Enterprise 
and Turn Deaf Ear to the Cries for ‘Normalcy’ 


Twenty-three years ago the slogan was 
“back to normalcy.” A depression helped 
to change this type of thinking. Now an- 
other war has raised grave questions, 
uppermost of which is: “What is ‘nor- 
malcy’?” 

Is it uncontrolled competition? Is it 
a perpetual contest between capital, labor, 
agriculture—the three great groupings in 
our national life? Is it political isolation 
of a type that seeks exploitation of world 
markets while the United States adds a 
new row of bricks to the top of its tariff 
walls? 





Assets 
1. Reduction of Private Debt 


a. Farm : 
b. Mortgage 
c. Instalment sales 
d. Insurance loans 
e. Open book accounts 
2. Reduction of State and Local 
Debt 
8. Accumulated Private Pur- 
chasing Power 
a. Savings banks 
b. Insurance policies 
c. Government bonds 
d. Home ownership 
4. Requirements for Foreign 
Rehabilitation* 
a. Food and clothing 
b. Animal feeds 
c. Breeding stock 
d. Machinery and equipment 
5. Unemployment Compensa- 
: tion Benefit Rights 
Deferred Demand* 

a. Decrease in inventories—retail, 
wholesale, manufacturer, and 
consumer 

b. Consumer semi-durables — ex- 
ample: clothing 

e. Consumer durables—example: 
housing and motor cars 

d. Deferred maintenance of con- 
sumer and producer properties . 

e. Family formation 

7. Technical Shifts Requiring 
New Capital; example—de- 
velopment of plastics and 
light metals* 

8. Prospect of Avoiding Ex- 
treme Inflation 

9. Growing Public Awareness 
of the “Role” of Business 
and Industry in the Economy 

10. Trained Labor Supply and 
Know-How 
11. Deferred Public: Works 


**Balance Sheet”? of Postwar Conditions 


Liabilities 

1. Delay of Reconversion to Ci- 
vilian Production 

a. Disposition of government con- 


tracts and supplies : 
b. Conversion. a_ time-consuming 


s 
c. Scarcity of raw materials 
d. Equipment 
e. Wait-and-see attitude due to 
new materials | 
2. Taxes and National Debt 
a. Effect on working capital of 
business 
b. Costly task of reconversion 
c. Taxes and cost-price relation- 


ship. 
8. International Trade Uncer- 
tainties a 
4. Problem of Sustaining In- 
vestment in a High-Income 
Economy 
$. Absorption of Total Labor 
Supply into Production 
- a. Expanded labor supply* 
b.. Expectations rai: by war- 
time w 
e. Plant and industrywide collec- 
tive bargaining assumes no re- 
sponsibility for absorption of 
total labor supply 
d. Effect of high wages on mech- 
anization* 
e. Payroll taxes on employer a 
tax on demand for labor 
f. Annual increase in labor supply 
about 700,000 workers 
g. Necessary investment per job 
h. Cost-price relationship : 
6. Maladjustments in Price 
Structure 
a. Wages 
b. Farm prices 
c. Other raw material prices 
7. Government by Blocs and 
Pressure Groups 
8. Lack of Unity as to Future 
Political and Economic 
Structure (Uncertainty) 








*Some “Assets” are in fact liabilities in terms of potential production; likewise, some 
“Liabilities” are advantages. Here, however, we are concerned with solving a specific problem 
—reemployment and getting civilian production under way after the war. 

By Emerson P. Schmidt, Economist for Committee on Economic Policy of Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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The answer to these questions, as given 
by a representative group of four out- 
standing organizations, is an emphatic 
“No!” There is a definite place, they feel, 
for government controls in the interna- 
tional and domestic fields . . . labor has 
the right to hold jobs with fair assurance 
of continuity of employment .. . agri- 
culture is a partner with industrial enter- 
prise . . . the nation as a whole has a 
proprietary interest in the acts of in- 
dustry, labor, and agriculture. The four 
groups have undertaken as many differ- 
ent approaches to the postwar problem 
study, each aiming at the preservation of 
the United States as a country of free 
enterprise. 

Two are old-line organizations that for 
years have spoken for established industry 
—the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

A third group is the Committee for 
Economic Development, organized by 
Paul G. Hoffman, its chairman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corp. The CED 
draws its impressive list of trustees large- 
ly from the same industries that are rep- 
resented in the two older organizations. 
It is privately financed by its members 
but, with offices in the Department of 
Commerce in Washington, it is cooperat- 
ing with every government department 
and agency dealing with postwar prob- 
lems. 

The fourth such group is the National 
Planning Association, organized in 1934 
but recently revitalized under its chair- 
man, William L. Batt, into a forum in 
which industrialists as individuals sit with 
representatives of labor and agriculture 
in a nationally representative planning 
agency. 

As for the physical line-up, three of the 
organizations have established headquar- 
ters in Washington, for close liaison with 
government. The fourth, the NAM, has 
offices in the capital but headquarters in 
New York City. Each has undertaken to 
cooperate with, not compete with, re- 
sponsible government officials in a task 
potentially as important as winning the 
war itself. 


The Problem: Behind the studies 
and the planning for the economic role in 
‘the postwar years is one characteristic line 
of reasoning, developed in many conver- 
sations with the planners. It runs about 
as follows: : 

Private industry feels that the decision 
whether peace brings depression or eco- 
nomic advancement, a more active world 
or stagnation, will be determined by the 
mass action of the country itself. Govern- 
ment, in this viewpoint, is not the master 
plan maker—although some groups ‘would 
have it so—but the agency created to de- 
liver what the public wants. This means 
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that if there is a workable privately de- 
veloped program for cooperation between 
the government in its necessary ‘political 
and regulating spheres, and industry in 
the fields of production and distribution, 
we can avoid many of the past mistakes 
of reconstruction. If there is not, no one 
can foretell the extremes of action that 
panic may develop in demands for the 
government “to do something.” 

Winning the war is the paramount con- 
sideration of every planner. Nevertheless, 
not knowing when the war will end, the 
planners must keep abreast of the need 
for reconstruction, else they will face the 
alternatives of being caught short by un- 
expected fast victory or, planning on a 
fast victory, find themselves with an out- 
dated program. So planning becomes a 
procedure of making entries in a day book 
of current thoughts, with transcription of 
basic factors to a permanent ledger. 


The Approaches: The CED has 
undertaken the task of encouraging and 
acting as clearinghouse for all industrial 
ideas relating to peacetime reconstruc- 
tion. The National Planning Association, 
through questionnaires and open meetings, 
is seeking a ground of mutual understand- 
ing among the three basic groups with 
some time conflicting ideas. The National 
Association of Manufacturers has initiated 
numerous specialized studies on specific 
problems, while the Chamber of Com- 
merce is laying the groundwork of re- 
search for future policy-making. 

The CED, which has retained Theodore 
O. Yntema as research director, is seeking 
from industry itself the answer as to what 
to do to maintain employment at the 
close of the war. In 1943, it estimates, the 
government is the customer for $85,000,- 
000,000 worth of war goods, or more than 
half of the country’s production total of 
$155,000,000,000. 

Its whole program is based on the neces- 
sity for a prog-am to shift this: $85,000,- 
000,v00 in war production swiftly back to 
peacetime operations, for the benefit pri- 
marily of an estimated 8,000,000 men in 
uniform and 20,000,000 war workers. 

The CED believes that the job must 
be done quickly, “at most within two 
years after peace—unless we are to have 
millions of people walking the streets look- 
ing for jobs.” No one industry. could plan 
on a national scale, but the CED believes 
that all of industry can do it. 

The National Planning Association or- 
ganized its three-way committees to give 
industry, labor, and agriculture a com- 
mon meeting ground. While disclaiming 
plan making, NPA has left the door open 
to initiate its own studies. Its committee 
members agreed on a policy that while 
postwar planning should start at home, this 
involves international problems. But most 
of all it seeks to offset bickering between 
pressure groups. 

“We remember what happened after 
the last war,” says a NPA policy state- 
ment. “We believe in preparing now 
after this war, and we are unwilling to 
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see the idea of postwar planning made a 
political football, a grindstone for the axes 
of special-interest groups, or a bone of 
contention between those who want to 
go back to the past and those who want 
to blue-print the perfect world.” 

The NAM, under the presidency of 
Frederick C. Crawford, in a preliminary 
report by its Postwar Problems Commit- 
tee, laid the basis for further studies on 
the thesis, among others, that “policies 
should -be designed to benefit the whole 
population, not just one section or group.” 

This means, in the view of NAM, that 
the pent-up purchasing power blocked in 
wartime shortages of consumer goods, 
occurring at the time of largest wage and 
salary payments, make possible planning 
of a well-rounded, self-sustained prosperity 
to be financed by the public’s savings. 

Recognizing the effect of one nation’s 
policies on those of other countries, the 
NAM is studying plans for an interna- 
tional agency to “reconcile conflicts of 
international investments,” some means 
to establish stabilization of currencies 
without adopting the “impracticable” sys- 


tem of a “world money,” and extension of | 


the scope of international communications. 

The Chamber of Commerce, in holding 
to its role of adviser to industry from its 
massive headquarters located in Washing- 
ton, has withheld any conclusions regard- 
ing postwar conditions, but has initiated 
independent studies under a committee 
headed by Edgar V. O’Daniel, vice presi- 
dent of the American Cyanamid Co. This 
committee in turn is issuing a series of 
study bulletins prepared by the economist 
Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt and dealing cur- 
rently with domestic problems of recon- 
struction and later with the international 
phases. The president of the Chamber, 
Eric A. Johnston, is one of the most ardent 
postwar planners among businessmen. 

The table of postwar “assets” and “lia- 
bilities” (see page 31) was prepared for the 
Chamber of Commerce committee as part 
of an educational series. But with the 
statistical study was stated the accom- 
panying thought that people generally will 
decide whether depression or activity will 
follow the war. If they are fearful and 
hold.on to their money, reconstruction will 
have little chance; if they have confidence 
in the postwar program, their savings will 
go far toward financing new enterprise— 
toward “creating prosperity.” 

The Chamber hopes therefore, to assist 
in what it terms “a technical job in social 
and economic engineering,” to help other 
planners by outlining “the conditions 
which will give the system a fair chance to 
deliver the goods.” 

The work of these four groups, out- 
standing among organizations with indus- 
trial backing that are conducting postwar 
studies, necessarily overlaps. The overlap- 
ping will increase as the studies progress. 
But this will mean that more and more 
thought is directed at one of the most 
urgent peace problems, the creation of a 
forward-looking economy to strengthen, 
not weaken, our democratic way of life. 
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power is in the balance 


The modern aircraft motor is a 
marvel of precision and accuracy. 
Power has been increased tremen- 
dously. But one thing spells disaster 
for both motor and plane— 

Vibration! 

Only by eliminating vibration 
has it been possible to increase 
power. Rotating parts must be in 
perfect balance. , 

at balancing—an electronic 
method developed by Westinghouse 
engineers working with a machine 
tool manufacturer, is the most ac- 
curate method yet devised for 
measuting balance. From aircraft 


yu 


crankshafts to small rotating parts, 
dynetric balancing machines are 
helping to speed motor production 
—measuring unbalance vibrations 
as small as .000025 of an inch—as 
quickly as 45 seconds. 

Propeller blades, fans, super- 
chargers and armatures, all are sub- 
mitted to the magic of dynetric 
balancing — made possible only 
through the science of electronics. 

But dynetric balancing is not con- 
fined to the aircraft industry alone. 
Machines are available to balance 
parts weighing from a fraction of a 


pound to several tons. Dynetric 


work 


| CASE HISTORY No. 121 


balancing with electronic control is 

now serving the electrical, machine 

tool and other war industries— 

eliminating vibration — building 

better equipment for better fighters. 
* * x 





Electronics is at work today on 
applications as familiar as your 
radio tubes. In new, secret applica- 
tions, electronics has become the 
nerve center of our armed forces. It 
is helping almost every war indus- 
try roll back old limits on produc- 
tion capacity. Your Westinghouse 
representative can tell you about 
today’s practical applications of 
Westinghouse electronic devices in 
your industry. Westinghouse Elec- 


tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J-91009 
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Brown’s Sugar-Coating Policy 
Creates Tension Within OPA 


Aides Charge His Efforts 
to Popularize Agency Program 
Endanger Inflation Control 


There was meat again, but point-hoard- 
ing housewives the nation over bought it 
sparingly. Indeed, many butchers began 
taking advantage of an Office of Price 
Administration ruling that they could 
shave point values if their slow-moving 
supplies were in danger of spoiling. It was 
so widespread that officials suspected the 
dealers were engaging in point-cutting 
competition. 

It was another example of good OPA 
intentions gone wrong. The framer of 
most of those intentions is of course Price 
Administrator Prentiss M. Brown. As with 
the spoilage order, he has set out to make 
rationing and price control as easy to 
take as possible—for businessmen and 
consumers alike. But last week the Wash- 
ington headquarters of the OPA broke out 
in a rash of contention that was sympto- 
matic of a fundamental difference of opin- 
ion. Men within the price agency were 
beginning to say that the attempt to make 
price control palatable might end up by 
destroying price control itself. 

The chief public manifestation of dis- 
sension seemed trivial on the surface. On 
March 81, to officials of OPA Brown sent 
Staff Memorandum No. 151. It ordered 
that all future plans, regulations, orders, 
and the like must clear through Lou R 
Maxon, Detroit advertising man, now the 
OPA’s new public-relations consultant. 
Maxon would eliminate points which-might 
be “the source of public resentment.” 

Several veterans within the OPA 
promptly marched into Brown’s office and 
demanded whatfor. Within 24 hours the 
administrator amended the memo so that 
deputies could appeal to himself in cases 
of dispute with Maxon. It was small com- 
fort, and some officials talked of sabotag- 
ing Maxon by swamping him with ma- 
terial for clearance. 

What made them so: bitter against 
Maxon was his attitude concerning the re- 
vival of an old OPA issue—and one which 
again betokened Brown’s anxiety to keep 
everybody happy and avoid “resentment. 

was compulsory grade-labeling of 
canned food. Brown’s predecessor, Leon 
Henderson, ordered it a few days before 
resigning; it was to be a precaution against 
cutting of quality as a dodge of price 
ceilings. Brown reaffirmed it in February. 


But under pressure by canners’ representa- 


tives who insisted grade-labeling was a 
needless “social reform in wartime,” Brown 
decided to placate them by- reconsidering 
the measure. And last week OPA men 
charged that Maxon had urged the price 
administrator to revoke the order. They 


demanded Maxon’s scalp, on the ground ° 


that the ad man’s clients include a large 
canning concern. 


Significance-———- 


The big question behind these OPA 
disputes was the workability of Brown’s 
attempts to sugar-coat and popularize 
price control and rationing. Certainly, after 
only four months in office, his efforts to 
do so had nettled a sizable bloc of OPA 
officials. 

Most of these men are of the old Hen- 
derson get-tough school, as opposed to the 
Brown be-nice policy. They complain that 
businessmen have wrung ceiling conces- 
sions out of them by going over their heads 
to the obliging Brown; this, they- say, 
leaves them with little incentive to try to 
keep ceilings unpunctured. Against Brown’s 
belief that the program can be made 
simple and understandable to the public, 
they cite last week’s 124 pages of price 
ceilings on used trucks. And against 


Brown’s announcements that in the battle- 





The Prentiss Browns: He had jam at home and jams at the office 


inflation the OPA must give 
ground slowly (14 of 1 per cent per month 
in the cost-of-living index) , . quote 
Henderson’s remark that “a little i 


-is like a little pregnancy.” 


Some of this dissension could doubtless 
be discounted as the grumblings of an old 
regime against a new boss. Aside from 
this, however, several questions remained 
unanswered. One was whether any single 


- OPA move could please everyone. A con- 


cession to one businessman, for example, 
might upset the price, production, or profit 


outlook for another. A. boon for dealers — 


might be a blow to consumers. And there 
was the:possibility that in yielding to pres- 
sure from.too many sides, and placing too 
much‘ faith in voluntary cooperation, OPA 


might leave itself vulnerable to widespread 7 


and disastrous violations. 


In any event, it was clear last week 
that for Prentiss Brown the honeymoon 


was over. There was no evidence that the 
people liked price control and rationing 
from him any more than they liked it 
from Henderson. And under Brown was 
rising a mass of dissatisfaction within the 
OPA. Price officials predicted that unless 
some over-all policy change was made 
in the very near future, there might be a 
major blow-up that would rock the price 
agency from top to bottom. 


°95 Per Cent’ 


“If you want to be didactic and put it 
in terms of figures, I would say that so far, 
in all of the conferences we have held with 
the other members of the United Nations 
—this is not just the British; it applies to 
the others also—we are about 95 per cent 


’ together.” 


Reporters at the White House last week 
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are my Yime card 1s dirly, 


[use st every day!” 


“Sure, I’d like to knock off work on some of these 
nice days, but I sort of look at it this way. My 
time’s not my own anymore. It hasn’t been since we 
made up our minds to win this fight. Every hour I 
can put in belongs to Joe Murphy’s boy in Africa, to 
young Danny Green in New Guinea, and to their 
buddies. They need all the things we can make to 
win this fight in a hurry. So I figure that every day 
I’m on the job may bring our fellows homé a day 
sooner. Then maybe Joe and I'll go fishing !”’ 

w vv vy At Baldwin are made Army tanks, 
'gun-mounts, gun tubes and other materiel that our 
armed forces use. Locomotives, diesel engines, ship 


propellers, testing machines and instruments, and 
hydraulic presses, are some of the wartime—and 
peacetime — products of the Baldwin shops that are 
so important to Victory. 
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The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 


Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co, 


Chr boys will win the battles but you must win the war . 

















































SALVAGE ALL 
SCRAP AND WASTE =| 


He can take it, whether 
it’s a spell of K. P. duty 
or long, weary weeks in 
the steaming jungles 

of New Guinea. 
... Help him in 
every Way yOu can. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY + CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN BEARINGS ARE USED 
BY THE MILLIONS IN TRUCKS, 
TANKS, PLANES, SHIPS AND GUNS 


COPYRIGHT 1943, BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 





f country, he takes part in regular military 
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got the President’s permission to quote him 
directly on this statement—one which he 
himself tagged amazing but true. He added 
that among such conferences in the near 


’ future would be some between America 


and Russia, but he parried questions about 
whether this presaged a personal Stalin. 
Roosevelt téte-a-téte. 

More specific postwar announcements 
came from the State Department. It re. 
vealed that 42 nations had been invited to 
send technical experts to a conference on 
postwar food, tentatively to be held on 
April 27 in the United States (reportedly 
Virginia Hot Springs), and that Rus 
sia, Britain, China, Australia, New Zea- § 
land, the Dominican Republic, Panama, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay had already ac. 
cepted. Among subjects to be discussed 
are prospects for postwar agricultural pro- 
duction, the improvement of nutrition and J 
“enhancement of consumption in general,” 
and the insurance of adequate supplies to 
all with due regard for equitable prices. 
At the same time, the White House calmed 
a flurry of newspaper indignation over re- 
ports that the press would be barred from 
the meeting. In fact, it announced that 
reporters would have an office to help 
them cover the conference. ' 

Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
also got down to cases in a speech before 
the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce on America’s postwar commercial 
policies. Urging renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act when it comes up 
again in June, Welles declared that Con- 
gress’s decision on the measure would be 
the acid test of American postwar choice 
—a policy of international cooperation or 
“that road of isolation which leads to in- 
evitable disaster.” 


Flying Octogenarian 
On the office walls of the airport at 
Montour Falls, N. Y., an oxen yoke and 
an airplane propeller hang side by side. To 
A. I. Martin, 81-year-old airport manager, 
the two last week represented the span of 
a lifetime. More than 60 years ago, as a 
young farmer, he used the yoke for his 
team of oxen. The propeller came from the 
airplane in which Martin made his first 
solo fight in 1940. © ie 
The octogenarian originally caught the 
flying bug from a nephew. Promptly Mar- 
tin turned part of his 300 acres into an air- 
field, formed a flying club, got a student 
pilot’s license, and amassed more than 50 
solo flying hours to his credit. When wat 
broke out, some of the younger men trans- 
ferred their flying to war zones. Martin, 
who was “too old” for the last war, wanted 
to get into this one—preferably in North 
} Africa. Instead, along with two sons and 
two grandsons, he joined the local branch 


# of the Civil Air Patrol. Now, as the oldest 


CAP pilot and oldest licensed pilot in the 


drills and flies his light sports plane on 
CAP duty around the southern tier of 
New York. 


Stocky and smooth-shaven, and looking 












Back woe Aheton.. Tuanxs +O 


Evacuation of the wounded by air... sulfa drugs... 
blood plasma. These three mercy miracles of the war WINGS OF MERCY AS WELL AS WAR 


are making possible the greatest number of recoveries ; 
in the history of human conflict! We are proud and 
grateful for the major role Douglas Skytrain, Sky- 


trooper and Skymaster transports play in this life sav- C-54 “Skymoster” C-47 “Skytrain” A-20 “Boston” SBD “Dauntless” 
. . : C-53 “Skytrooper” A-20 “Havoc” A-24 “Dauntless” 
ing drama. Douglas airplanes on every front are daily _ 

flying troops and supplies into battle, then returning 


the wounded to base hospitals in time. > re) a G | A S$ 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. Largest Builder of Cargo and Transport Aircraft 
Long Beach + El Segundo + Tulsa » Oklahoma City » Chicago MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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about 55 of his 81 years (he doesn’t wear 
glasses) , the ruddy, leathery-skinned farm- 
er has already passed the tough physical 
examination required for a commercial 
pilot’s license. His simple longevity form- 
ula: “Always work, play, live, and think 
with young people.” 


Soviet ‘Assassination’ 


The fireworks began late in February 
with a letter from Soviet Ambassador 
Maxim Litvinoff to AFL President Wil- 
liam Green, CIO President Philip Mur- 
ray, and Russia’s great American friend, 
Wendell Willkie. Simply and succinctly. 
the plump little envoy announced that the 
case of Henryk Erlich and Victor Alter— 
in which all three had expressed interest 











—was closed: The two prominent Polish- 
Jewish Socialist labor leaders had been put 


to death by the Soviet for “hostile activi-. 


ties”’—including appeals to the Russian 
soldiers to lay down their arms and make 
peace with Hitler. 

Instead of closing the case, Litvinoff’s 
letter badly jogged American labor’s apple- 
cart. To the extreme left, or Russia-can-do- 
no-wrong wing of the CIO. the facts as 
stated by Litvinoff were true: Erlich and 
Alter had flouted Soviet hospitality by 
anti-Communist activity. 

To moderates in the CIO, to the AFL, 
and to all Jewish Socialist groups, the 
Soviet story was a fake. Erlich and Alter, 
they argued, would hardly aid and abet 
their racial archenemy, Hitler; they in- 
sisted that the pair had been “assassinat- 
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ed” by the Soviet in a shameless maneuver 
to square past Communist political ac- 
counts with the Socialist and bitterly anti- 
Communist Second International, of 
which Erlich and Alter had been stanch 
supporters. Similarly skeptical of the So- 
viet version, Washington officials privately 
asserted that the pair had probably been 
killed as the simplest way of preventing 
them from reporting on Soviet methods of 
bolshevizing the Polish Ukraine during the 
Moscow-Berlin honeymoon period. 

The debate went even deeper, into the 
problem of whether or not the Soviet 
Union should be subjected to criticism 
which might undermine Allied solidarity 
—a point recently raised when the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Moscow, Admiral Wil- 
liam H. Standley, bluntly assailed Russia 
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Newsweek—Fore 
ships at sea. Side walls which lie flat on the decks during 
towing, swing up and are welded at top and bottom to 
‘make the sections into a unit. Airtight hulls submerge to 
admit vessel to be repaired, then, with water pumped out. 
their buoyancy lifts them above the surface. Seven sec- 
tions support a cruiser, ten a battleship: 


Seagoing Drydock: The Navy last week revealed 
a sensational engineering innovation shown here in an art- 
ist’s idealized version based on information released offi- 
cially. It is a floating drydock built in sections, each of a 
radical ship-shaped design that enables it to be towed at 
10 knots to follow the fleet and facilitate repair of war- 

















FATHER: 


SON: 
FATHER: 


SON: 


FATHER: 


SON: 


“You Walk In The Same Thing You Fly In” 


“Wonder if there are other fathers of 
Army pilots who have never been up 
in a plane?” 


“Why don’t you try it, Dad?” 
“Still afraid, I guess.” 


“But you walk in the saMeE thing you 
fly in.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Simply that EvERY vehicle travels 


THROUGH AIR — be it train, ship, or 
automobile.” 


FATHER: 


SON: 


FATHER: 


SON: 


FATHER: 


“But THEY travel on the earth’s surface.” 


“So do our planes, when they begin 
and end every journey.” 


“But they don’t stay there.” 


“That’s an exclusive advantage of avi- 
ation. The boat out there can only go 
where the river goes; the train is 
rooted to the rails. But an airplane 
is free to go EVERYWHERE because 
air is everywhere.” 


“OK son, I'll do it sometime when 
the need is urgent enough.” 








When=— 


* The Need Is Urgent Enough.” 


Many who never traveled by air before 
Pearl Harbor have learned that War 
constitutes an urgent enough need to do 
so now. Asa result, they save priceless 
time and expedite their war-work. They 
are learning, not only from the Army 
and Navy communiques, but from per- 
sonal experience, that the use of air is 
indispensable today, 





AMERICAN AIRLINES 7. 


ROUTE OF THE:FLAGSHIPS UNITING CANADA, U. S. A. AND MEXICO 
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Front as well as rear loading, better load distribution, tandem front driving axles, 
plastic windshields, periscope rear vision, are only a few of the possibilities for 
progress in transport after Victory, according to Lurelle Guild, noted New York 
industrial designer, creator of the “Truck of the Future” pictured above. Mr. 
Guild says American Motor Vehicle Manufacturers will show the way. 


Super-Transport on Super-Highways 


Today motor transportation progress is concentrated on the develop- 
ment of superior military vehicles— with specialized axles and 
brakes by Timken playing a leading role. 


As for tomorrow, regardless of the size, shape or design of the 
trucks and buses produced by America’s great manufacturers, axles 
must carry the load, move the load, stop the load. And Timken will 
be ready with improved axles and brakes that will do the job better 
and more economically in the long run. 


Now, ’til Victory, take care of your trucks and buses! We'll help you— 
by furnishing complete Axle Maintenance aids, including the showing of 
a full-color sound film on “Teamwork” to your organization, on request. 


For a better world 
tomorrow, buy War 


: Savings Bonds today. 
“Well Done” 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION « OSHKOSH « WISCONSIN 
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for not publicizing Allied aid it had re- 
ceived (Newsweek, March 15). Again 
the CIO extremists, including Harry 
Bridges and Joseph E. Curran, said no. 

But CIO moderates, including James B. 
Carey, CIO national secretary, and Emil 
Rieve, vice president, said yes. In concert 
with William Green, Sen. James M. Mead 
of New York, Rep. Jerry Voorhis of Cali- 
fornia, and Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
of New York, ,they aired their protests 
in a memorial and indignation meeting in 
New York last week. 

Reiterating American determination to 
send “the fullest aid possible to Russia’s gal- 
lant defenders,” Green nevertheless set this 
as the protesters’ keynote: “There is a dis- 
position in some quarters to accept all 
the acts of the Soviet government as 
sacred and beyond the sphere of debate 
... We, who reserve the right to criticize 
the leaders of our own government when 
our views differ, will not relinquish that 
right with respect to the leaders of other 
governments . . . Circumstances beyond 
our control compel us to refrain at this 
time from sitting in judgment on the 
motives of the accusers and executioners 
of Erlich and Alter . . . But when the 
time comes, when victory is won, we will 
move heaven and earth to expose the 
hidden facts, to clear their names.” 


Calling Up Father 


Draft headquarters last week was sidling 
up to the problem of inducting fathers, now 
the nation’s largest reservoir of civilians fit 
for military service. Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Selective Service chief, said mar- 
ried men with families generally would face 
induction about July 1. As a matter of fact, 
the machinery for calling them up was al- 
ready being roughed out. 

The plan would take all childless mar- 
ried men nationally out of 3-A and 3-B. 
Those “individually essential” in their 
jobs would go into 2-A or 2-B; the others. 
into 1-A and from there into the Army (in 
some sections, many such men are already 
in uniform). For the men with depend- 
ents, there would be two classifications: a 
new one, not yet given a label, for those 
whose induction would actually cause un- 
due hardship, and temporary 3-A status 
for the others (see page 14). 


Col. Leonard G. Rowntree, Selective 
Service medical chief, revealed that 18- 
and 19-year-old draftees, though healthier 
than their elders, showed an alarming 
amount of unfitness. More than 25 per cent 
of the first 1,000,000 teen-agers examined 
were rejected (the rate for older men was 
50 per cent before Pearl Harbor, 35 per- 
cent later when standards were lowered) . 
The most prevalent defect was poor eye- 
sight, which eliminated 4.5 per cent of all 
tested, followed by mental disorders (2.8) 
and musculo-skeletal defects (2.3) . 


{| President Roosevelt advised 4-F’s to get 
into war work—or else. “If they refuse,” 
he told a press conference, “consideration 
will be given to asking the War Depart- 


resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole to 
consider the Carlson 
amendment and approved 
it by a vote of 199 to 188. 


strategists quickly mar- 
shaled absent Democrats. 
When the House arose 
from committee to vote 
on final passage of the 
bill, enough absentees had 
arrived to reverse the 
previous House action 
and vote down the meas- 
ure 215 to 198. But then 
up jumped Rep. Frank 
Carlson, author of the 
defeated amendment, and 
asserted his prior right as 
a minority member to 
move to recommit the 
measure to 
Means. The House so 
voted, 248 to 168. It was 
one way of saying that if 
the Republicans couldn’t 
have their cake, the Dem- 
ocrats wouldn’t eat theirs 
either. 

So the Ways and Means 
Committee was right back 
where it started. In addi- 
tion, the taxpayers—esti- 
mated now at 44,000,000 
—were left holding their 
newly gained money bags 
with no immediate pros- 
pect of being told how 


Pee 





T op Dog : The nation’s No. 1 Scotch terrier 
recently took time out to play himself in a forth- 
coming movie short entitled “Fala, the President’s 
Dog.” With his master’s collaboration, Fala went 
through his daily paces for the camera—including 
feeding time in the White House study. 


International 


they would have to pay 
off. For in the shuffle, a 
pay-as-you-go principle, 
embodied in both tax 
plans as a 20 per cent 
withholding levy, had 
been lost. 

Rep. Robert L. Dough- 





ment to waive physical disabilities where 
such disabilities are so slight that the regis- 
trant could be assigned to limited service.” 


q Selective Service extended to men of 38 
to 45 the rule already applied to the 
younger men in the 35 “nondeferrable” oc- 
cupations: They must shift to war work 
or face possible induction. 


No Ways, No Means 


From a vantage point in the visitors’ 
gallery, Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. and his tax expert Ran- 
dolph E. Paul watched the scene below. 
The House was in an uproar. Before it lay 
two tax plans: the Administration-backed 
Ways and Means Committee bill providing 
no forgiveness on 1942 incomes, and the 
Carlson amendment for modified Ruml- 
plan forgiveness of all taxes on 1942 in- 
comes up to $20,000. 

Amid seesaw maneuvers baffling to all 
but skilled parliamentarians, the House 


ton, Ways and Means 
chairman (see page 52), 
indicated that discussion of the tax prob- 
lem would now have to wait on other 
pressing matters on the agenda, particu- 
larly renewals of the Guffey Bituminous 
Coal Act, which expires April 26, and the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which 
expires June 12. But Republicans, calling 
the defeat of the Carlson plan “a tempo- 
rary triumph of demagogy over reason,” 
declared that they would move for imme- 
diate committee reconsideration of some 
pay-as-you-go tax measure—possibly the 
Robertson-Forand proposal for forgive- 
ness of the 6 per cent normal tax and 13 
per cent first bracket surtax on 1942 in- 
comes. 


Mrs. Moneybags 


The greatest moneymaker in United 
States history, and custodian of the 
world’s largest hoard of gold and silver, 
was guaranteed another five years in of- 
fice last week. Nellie Tayloe Ross, blue- 
eyed, smartly dressed Director of the 


Dismayed Administration — 


Ways and. 
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How TO 
SIMPLIFY 
ISSUE 
OF 
War BONDS 
ike 
I eohaas 


Ww ‘AR BOND paper work has been standardized by 
the Treasury Department and need not create 
a new problem if properly organized. 

Basic requirements are speed of issue, legibility and 
accuracy . . . essentials to all financial documents. 

Just as thousands of other employers are doing this 
work with the help of their Addressographs, you can 
undoubtedly adapt your present equipment to War 
ee. Bond issuing in addition to the work it already is doing. 

With Addressograph, all prescribed information 
about owner, co-owner and bene- 
ficiary is established once and aud- 
ited once. From then on, the pro- 
cedure flows mechanically. Every 
Bond issued is accurately inscribed, 
permanently legible and gets to the 
employee faster. For details write for 
our free booklet. 




















This is only one of many extra jobs your Addressograph 
equipment can do for you. Consider its further application in 
connection with Controlled Materials Plan, Withholding Taxes, 
Absenteeism, Government Contract Requirements and sim- 
ilar problems. A trained Addressograph representative will 
be glad to explain how. Call or write nearest agency, or write 


ADDRESSOGRAPH DIVISION 


ADDRESS OGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
, CLEVELAND, OHIO 














ee Addressograph is a trade-mark registered in the United States Patent Office 
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United States Mint, was reappointed by 
the President to a third term and prompt- 
ly confirmed by the Senate. 

The graying Mrs. Moneybags, the first 
woman to hold the office—and the first 
woman governor of any state (Wyoming, 
1925-27)—since the war has faced the 
toughest problems of her ten years at the 
job. The demands for coin brought about 
by cash-and-carry chain stores, sales and 
excise taxes, and the enormous vending- 
machine and juke-box trade have mul- 
tiplied along with the war-wages boom. 





Acme 


Mrs. Ross made a pretty penny 


Piggy banks and cookie-jar hoarding of 
pennies, nickels, and dimes for War Bonds, 
despite Treasury Department appeals to 
buy savings stamps instead, has added to 
the strain. In 1942, Mrs. Ross’s three 
mints—at Philadelphia, Denver, and San 
Francisco—operated 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, and broke all coinage records, 
producing more than 2,000,000,000 coins, 
70 times as many as in the depression year 
of 1988 when Mrs. Ross first took over. 

Amid all this rush, the Mint has also 
had to cope with the even more pressing 
problem of strategic metal shortages. 
First on the list was tin. The tin content 
of the copper penny was reduced to an 
infinitesimal amount—just enough to 
stay within the requirements of 95 per 
cent copper and 5 per cent zinc and tin. 

Next on the priorities list was nickel. 
The standard 5-cent piece contained 25 
per cent of this and the rest copper. 
This meant real trouble for the Mint. The 
thousands of 5-cent vending machines, 
geared with a magnetic device to reject all 
but bona fide United States coins, had to 
be taken into account. A 50 per cent silver 
and .50 per cent copper combination was 
rejected when the value of silver went 
up. And Mrs. Ross, who had once said 
that money to her was “an impersonal 
thing . . . just like coal,” might better 
have called it a headache. 

Experiments were made with 75 dif- 
ferent alloys before the combination - of 
56 per cent copper, 35 per cent silver, and 
9 per cent manganese was settled upon 
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By DIVISIONS... 


When they move, everything they need to fight with 
goes with them. 


So when the railroads get a call to move one division 
— it means that 75 trains are needed to do the job. 


That means 75 trains which cannot do anything 
-else until that division is delivered where Uncle 
Sam wants it, in sections running secretly, 

a few minutes apart. 


ORWARD MARCH! 


There are more than 11,000 men in an armored 
division. | 


And if you think that one division is a problem, 
bear in mind that the railroads have been moving 


an average of a million and one half troops a 
month. 


Maybe that will give you some idea why it is that, 
despite our best efforts, seats are not always easy to 
get on passenger trains — and why trains do not 
always run on schedule. 

“Right of way for the U.S.A.” is our watchword, as 


we think it is yours and every other Ameri- 
can’s who deserves the name. 





ap cain highly developed, 
labor-saving Cleaver-Brooks 
steam generators, nationally known 
to peacetime industry, are in service 
today on scores of war assignments 
— in essential industries, munitions 
and armament plants — naval and 
army bases — with task forces pro- 
viding steam, hot water, and heating 
for military hospitals, laundries, and 
naval craft. 

Steel for boilers and fuel oil to fire 
them are earmarked today for strictly 
military and essential uses. Necessar- 
ily, present production of Cleaver- 
Brooks steam generators (far in ex- 
cess of pre-war years) is destined 
entirely for vital war-time installa- 
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tions. Their future availability for: 


normal needs await only war's end. 


Cleaver-Brooks’ engineering ability 
and manufacturing skill serve many 
wartime needs. Portable water distill- 
ing equipment — shower baths — 
special disinfecting units — are in 
global war service. The building and 
maintenance of roads and airports 
are speeded up with Cleaver-Brooks 
bituminous heating equipment. Food 
dehydrators of unusual efficiency are 
another important development of 
Cleaver-Brooks engineers. 

Cleaver-Brooks is planning an even 
wider range of product development 
for the needs of a world at peace. 
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for the new “nickel-less nickel” issued last 
October. On the basis of the 1941 fiscal 
year the new coin has resulted in a sav- 
ing of 485 tons of nickel and: 350 tons 
of copper. 

With the 5-cent piece taken care of, 
the penny had to be tackled all over 
again. The War Production Board now 
discontinued copper and suggested zinc. 
But soon zinc, too, was on the critical 
list. The Mint delved into plastics: and 
glass. The two types of plastic found 
adaptable were too light and strategic. 
Finally last month the Mint released the 
new zinc-coated steel penny, which on 
the basis of 1941 figures will mean a 
saving in excess of $3,200 tons of copper, 
30 tons of tin, and 180 tons of zinc. 

Wartime activities’ for Mrs. Ross have 
also included wartime diplomacy. A con- 
siderable supply of hitherto-frozen $20 
gold pieces went to North Africa with 
Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower; 500,000 
Dutch 10-cent pieces were coined for use 
as pay to American soldiers in Dutch 
Guiana. Coins are also being produced for 
several of the occupied countries along 
with the stepped up vroduction for Latin 
America. 

Finally the Mint, one of the world’s 
famous makers of medals, is doing a 
booming business for the Navy Depart- 
ment. At present it is working on an or- 
der, grim in its implications, for Purple 
Hearts. These will be awarded to men 
wounded in action. 


Notes on Crime 


Last week’s crime collection ranged from 
the gruesome to the sordid to the comic: 


q A Los Angeles traffic patrolman spotted 
a theater doorman, in daily contact with 
thousands, as the suspect in a multiple 
murder. He was Amos Raymond Latshaw, 
19, wanted since February for questioning 
on the deaths of the five other members 
of his family near Loomis, Calif. “My 
father was drunk and beating up my moth- 
er,” Latshaw calmly told the police. “I 
shot him with his own .38-caliber revolver, 
and then I lost my head and shot every- 
body. I shot my father first. Then I shot 
my stepmother. They were out in the 
barnyard. I went in the house, and my 
grandfather and grandmother followed me. 
They wanted to know what I’d done. I 
shot fms both. I heard my little brother 
crying, so I shot him too.” The youth 
threw two of the bodies in a well. 


q Prostitution in lower Manhattan brought 

17-year-old Josephine Tencza into Felony 
Court on a charge of running a vice ring 
composed of more than $0 schoolgirls aged 
12 to 14 and patronized by men 
over 50. The alleged “madame,” less than 
5 feet tall and weighing under 100 pounds, 
stood before the amazed court and listened 
stolidly as Magistrate Leonard McGee set 
bail .at $5,000. 


{ Rape in the Bronx Opera House brought 
indictments against twelve young hood- 
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With Cardineer one girl can con- 
trol many thousand records— 
faster, without exertion or. lost 
motion. Cardineer is the answer 
for speed, accuracy and compact- 
ness in modern record keeping. 


ASK FOR YOURS 


Studies in time-money saving 
are available as follows; 
check and pin on your 
letterhead: Inventories 0, 
Costs (1), Payroll & Personnel 
O, Plant & Equipment 0, 
Purchases. (J, Production (2). 


DIEBOLD 


This quicker wag of record keeping 
speeds production by saving time 


Every method that saves time, speeds the hour of Victory. In hundreds 
of American plants Cardineer actually cuts the time of record keeping 
by 40% or more. This means men and women released for other jobs. 
It means quicker, more condensed. handling of business records. The 
Cardineer, built on the wheel principle, puts 6000 cards at the instant 
tips of the operator’s fingers. It provides faster finding, takes minimum 
floor space, is quickly adaptable to your present system and is designed 
for easy division of work. Here is a business tool— modern, portable, 
low in cost and available for immediate delivery. ‘ 


Write our Methods Division, Department T-4 and state your record keep- 
ing problems. A wealth of practical experience is yours for the asking. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
General Offices: Canton, Ohio 


PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


A 


ROTARY FILE 
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Ask the men in charge of opera- 
tions on the working front ... 
these men know the value and 
importance of Standard Convey- 
ors in guarding against many 
hidden “saboteurs” of produc- 
tion — the congestion of work- 
ing areas, the delay in getting 
materials and parts from one 
department to another—the loss 
of valuable man-hours in need- 
less fetch-and-carry operations. 


In foundries, munitions plants, 
steel and brass mills, aviation ma- 
chine shops and scores of other 
plants, Standard Conveyors are 
helping to maintain the swift 
tempo of wartime production. 
If you are producing war material 
or other products regarded as nec- 
essary to the war effort, Standard 
Conveyors are available for your ban- 
dling needs. Write for full infor- 


mation and a copy of the owe 
“Conveyors by Standard’, NW-4. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales and Service in Alll Prinicipal Cities 
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lums. The opera house actually was a di- 
lapidated movie theater—what Assistant 
District Attorney Wilfred Waltemade 
called a “hell hole.” He charged that one 
of the youths looped a scarf around the 
neck of a 17-year-old girl in the theater, 
dragged her to a box at the rear, and there 
held her while eleven of his cronies 
raped her. 


q A New York detective waited in a 
darkened A. & P. supermarket and nabbed 
one John Kameck in the act of chucking 
a pebble through the store window. Police 
had been in a dither over a series of such 
assaults on chain-store windows, and 
Kameck admitted he had perpetrated them 
for hire: An elevator operator named 
Walter Fischer gave him the price of a 
meal for each window smashed. It seems 
Fischer once had a candy store, was forced 
out of business by chain-store competition. 


Week in the Nation 


Potrtics: Ending a ten-state political 
fence-mending tour, Democratic National 
Chairman Frank C. Walker suggested 
that the two major parties agree to hold 
their 1944 nominating conventions in 


August (instead of the customary June or- 


July), and to run the campaigns “on a 
high plane” after a brief drive starting 
around September or October. But Repub- 
lican National Chairman Harrison E. Span- 
gler turned thumbs down, calling the pro- 
posal “shadow boxing.” He claimed that 
the Democrats had already held their con- 
vention and chosen their candidate—in 
the White House—and that any Demo- 
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cratic meeting next year would repeat their 


* 1940 performance. 


Security: By a voice vote the House 
passed a war security bill imposing a pos- 
sible death penalty or life imprisonment 
on anyone convicted of wilfully commit- 
ting a hostile act of sabotage or espionage 
against the United States; a $5,000,000 
fine on corporations violating the law, and 
a $10,000 fine and ten years’ imprisonment 
on anyone knowing and not reporting 
violations. An amendment provided that 
the measure not be construed to prevent 
any publication from “freely discussing or 
openly criticizing the domestic or foreign 
policies of the Administration or the Fed- 
eral government”—a safeguard proposed 
by Rep. Hamilton Fish of New York 
against Administration “persecution” of 
such newspapers as The Chicago Tribune 
and The New York Daily News. 


Mates: Unidentified except as Mr. and 
Mrs. A. and Mr. and Mrs. B., two couples 
unfolded a weird marital mélange before 
Superior Court Judge Emsley W. John- 
son Jr. in Indianapolis. Four years ago 
Mr. and Mrs. A. had three children. Mr. 
and Mrs. B. had none. Mr. B. suggested 
a wife swap so that the B. family could 
acquire two children of its own. An agree- 
ment was drawn up and signed. Mrs. A. 
moved in with Mr. B., had two children, 
and returned to Mr. A. Now the mother 
of five, she refused to turn her two young- 
est over to Mr. B. and instead sued him 
for their support. The judge reported: 
“The evidence being what it was, I threw 
the whole case out and refused judgment 
to anyone.” 








International 


Red-Handed: In an Oakland, Calif., bar, a soldier briefly accepted the in- 
vitation of Mr. and Mrs. George L. Hites to help celebrate their two weeks of 
marred life. After he left, a souvenir-of-the-occasion photo showed his hand in 
Mrs. Hites’s purse. Though she says she later missed $26 from her purse, Inter- 
national Newsphotos blacked out the soldier’s face for lack of proof that he 


actually stole anything. — 





















MAYBE $0, MAYBE SO. It is a fact that everybody looks 
through glass. You always have and you always will. 
Perhaps because it is so transparent, you’ve really never 
stopped to think about its other properties. 

Now we ask you to look at the properties of glass ...a 
good, long look . . . a look with your imagination. 


You discover one of the most versatile materials in the 


world. These sparkling sheets we make have many amazing 
qualities, in addition to transparency, which make glass 
a better material for scores of everyday uses. 
Chemically, glass is the most stable of all materials 
excepting the noble metals. It will not rot, oxidize, or 
disintegrate. : 
Dimensionally, glass is more stable, too. It keeps its 


: shape. The coefficient of expansion is lower than prac- 


tically any other material. 

The surface of glass is among the hardest in the world. 
It is nonporous; will not absorb odors or moisture. It is 
more acid-resistant than any structural material. It offers 
unusual resistance to abrasion. It can be coated, polished, 
or etched. In large sheets, it can be made smoother than 
any other material. Its weathering qualities are unequaled. 


Glass is strong. Make no mistake on that point. A square 
foot, quarter-inch sheet, the way we temper it, will with- 
stand a pressure of 60 pounds per square inch. Double 
the thickness and you quadruple the strength. Our tempered 
glass has a modulus of rupture of 30,000 pounds per square 
inch, and it will withstand a thermal shock of 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Actually, tempered glass is stronger than 
many metals. 

There are many more unusual physical and chemical 
properties of glass . . . properties found in combination 


. in no other material. L:O-F can help you sort them out, 


team them up, practically any way you want. You can 
have the final product in flat sheets or bent shapes, 
laminated or fabricated with another material. You can 
have it in multiple units, or with metal or plastic collar. 

Won’t you write us about any possible use of glass that 
may appeal to you, no matter how revolutionary or 
unusual? That’s the way to really find out. Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, 1543 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
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LIBBEY°-OWENS-FORD 


A GREAT NAME in Glass 
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and Powered by Ford 


for Performance Under Fire! 


HE Ford line for 1943 features the toughest Fords 
ever built—technically known in the Army as 32- 
Ton M-4 Tanks and M-10 Tank Destroyers. 


But whatever you call them they’re Fords through and 
through ... Armored with Ford Steel ... Powered by a 
V-type Ford tank engine ... Assembled by Ford work- 
men with the same skill, precision and cost-cutting abil- 
ity learned in building more than 29,000,000 Ford 
Cars and Trucks. 


Ford-made tanks alone are built, armored and powered 
by the same manufacturer! And like their peacetime 
predecessors, these wartime Fords have won the praise 
of the men who use them. In the words of one high 
Allied commander—“The Medium Tank M-4 is the 
answer to a tank man’s prayer!” 


Actual production figures are a military secret but these 
models are pouring off the lines in fleets. M-4 Tank out- 
put is far ahead of schedule. What’s more, there’s extra 
capacity for greater production if required. 


This is just one instance of the way the men who built 
your Ford are doing today’s big job. Among other ex- 
amples are the precision mass-production of Liberator 
Bombers, Aircraft Engines, Gliders -and Jeeps. 


Measured by any yardstick these wartime achievements 
of the Ford organization would be counted great. But 
we feel that #0 effort short of Victory is enough. 


F OR D MOTOR COMPAN Y 


M-10 TANK DESTROYER 


FULL PRODUCTION 


_ 
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FORD MASS-PRODUCTION LINES 
DELIVER FLEETS OF WEAPONS 


M-4 TANKS e M-I0 TANK DESTROYERS 
PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT ENGINES © JEEPS 
CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR BOMBER PLANES 
TRANSPORT GLIDERS ¢ UNIVERSAL CARRIERS 
AMPHIBIAN JEEPS 
ARMY TRUCKS © TANK ENGINES 
TRUCK AND JEEP ENGINES 
AIRCRAFT GENERATORS ¢ ARMOR PLATE 
GUN MOUNTS ¢ TURBO-SUPERCHARGERS 
RATE-OF-CLIMB INDICATORS. 
MAGNESIUM CASTINGS 


This list does not include other important Victory 
models now in production that cannot be named 
due to wartime conditions. 


Listen to ‘Watch The World Go By’’ featuring 
Earl Godwin. Every night 8:00 p.m. E.W.T. 
on The Blue Network. 
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I isn’t enough simply to 
“knock off” work after a 
day of stress-and-strain. 
You should be able to for- 
get business cares com- 
pletely. For enjoyable 
relaxation—after dinner, 
say—there’s nothing like 
a cigar which puts its ir- 
resistible goodness upper- 
most in your mind. 
Webster is that kind 
—captivating in flavor, 
aroma and rare mellow- 
mildness as no other cigar 
of modern times. ; 
With filler entirely of 
choice time- 
Havana; with specially 
selected light-claro wrap- 
per and superb craftsman- 


the past five years shows 


252.4% GREATER RATE 
OF GAIN than the cigar 
industry’s comparative 
brands as a whole (from 
U. S. Revenxe figures). 


Webster 


FIRST IN THE SOCIAL REGISTER 
GOLDEN WEDDING — Sim, extra-mild 12c 


ZZIS ONIGGIM NIG109 


KINGS — Classic Corona shape . . « . ize 
QUEENS — Business man's favorite. . . 15¢ 
FANCY TALES — After-dinner size . e . 16c 
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Our Perennial Tax Dilemma 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


It winning the war depended on 
the management of Federal taxation, 
victory would be only a remote pros- 
pect. Sixteen months after Pearl Harbor 
we still lack an adequate system of 
war taxes and compulsory savings. After 
three months, the new Congress has 
still not made a start on providing one. 
The House of Representatives has not 
even been able to get together on so 
simple a necessity as putting the per- 
sonal income tax, or part of it, on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

In ordinary prudence, collection of 
part of the income tax at the source 
should have begun by Jan. 1, 1942. We 
may get it by Jan. 1, 1944—or, by 
extraordinary luck, on July 1, 1943. 

The debacle in the House last week 
was by no means phenomenal. True, it 
would not have occurred if the Admin- 
istration and the Democratic party had 
not made the incomprehensible eco- 
nomic and political blunder of oppos- 
ing the Ruml plan. Also, if any one of 
a number of congressmen had been a 
little more skillful in parliamentary tac- 
tics, the House would have agreed on a 
compromise incorporating the Ruml 
principles. But the incident only drama- 
tized weaknesses which are chronic. 

It is next to impossible to obtain 
prompt and rounded tax legislation. 
Congress usually takes from six to as 
much as ten months to enact a tax bill. 
The record since rearmament began in 
1940 looks, and is, worse because the 
need for prompt action and tax revision 
has been greater. But it had been bad 
for many years back. Federal taxation 
usually has been a hodge-podge reflect- 
ing no basic tax concepts. 

The Treasury’s leadership has been 
faltering and often misdirected. It has 
revealed at no time a comprehensive 
grasp of the economic effects of taxa- 
tion. When the turn came from semi- 
depression to rearmament boom and 
then to a full war economy, the Treas- 
ury missed the turns completely. Its 
tax recommendations were pretty con- 
sistently a year out of date when they 
were made. 

‘But when laid beside the national 
legislature’s, the ‘Treasury’s record 
doesn’t look so bad. There has been lit- 
tle tax leadership of any sort in either 
party in Congress. This is not because 
the committees responsible for tax legis- 
lation are inordinately weak. They are 
not. They are better than the average. 
Moreover, they are interlocked, as no 
other important Senate and House com- 


mittees are, by the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, with its 
own staff of full-time experts. 

This joint committee and its experts 
are supposed to maintain close liaison 
with the Treasury. Through this ma- 
chinery it should be possible to develop 
in good time rounded tax programs. But 
they do not eventuate. 


Under the British parliamentary 
system, taxes and expenditures come in 
a single package from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The budget goes into 
effect when it is introduced. The fiscal 
program may be good or bad, but it 
comes from one source and usually 
forms a consistent whole. This method 
gives the British Government an im- 
mense advantage over ours in the man- 
agement of public finance. The differ- 
ence has never been more strikingly 
brought out than during the present 
war. The Canadians have the same ad- 
vantage and have put it to excellent use. 

A century ago, when a relatively 
small part of the national income was 
funneled through the Federal Treasury, 
our method was not a serious handicap. 
But now even with the return of peace, 
we shall probably have a Federal budget 
of $15,000,000,000 annually or more. 
Taxation must be precise and its inci- 
dence must be shifted as economic con- 
ditions change. 

Under the Constitution, revenue 
measures must originate in the House. 
The House naturally is jealous of this 
prerogative. But a good tax bill cannot 
be written by 485 people. The House 
relies heavily on its committees and 
usually on none more heavily than the 
Ways and Means Committee. But this 
committee is also an extremely cumber- 
some instrument. A good tax bill cannot 
be written by a large committee. Pos- 
sibly it cannot be written by any com- 
mittee composed of more than one per- 
son. Yet Congress must retain its funda- 
mental control over taxation. 

In theory it should be possible for a 
small joint committee of Congress to 
sit down with the Treasury and write a 
tax bill to be submitted with the budget. 
But to put it through without serious 
amendment would require stronger 
party discipline than normally can be 
mustered in either house. 

There is no clear way out of the di- 
lemma. But until one is finally found, 
the nation will suffer from a serious 
defect in the structure and the opera- 
tion of its government. 
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New accounting machines can be purchased in some cases under War Produc- 
tion Board Regulations. Also, in many organizations, we have been able to 
help solve their accounting problems without the purchase of new equipment. 
Increased capacity frequently results from mere revision of the system. 


Evcry new man taken on means more work for the Payroll Department. Every 
instance of overtime means more entries on the payroll records. And every 
rise in the rate of labor turnover makes the going tougher. 


just when demands upon the Department are heaviest, competent workers leave 
and are hard to replace. New workers are more easily trained where mechanical 
equipment has been in use for some time. Which also means that the experi- 
enced worker sacrifices less productive time acting as instructor. 


1943 is the Payroll Department’s toughest year. On top of all its other burdens 
there’s the added work involved in Victory Tax deductions. 


A VICTORY 


on the Production Front 
that was won 


BEFORE THE WAR! 


xk ew 


For its tremendous wartime expansion, Ameri- 
can industry has had to fight .. . and fight hard. 


And in no sector of the home front has the pres- 
sure been greater than in the Payroll Depart- 
ment, 


It has had many more workers to pay, more 
deductions to make from every payment, and 
one problem after another in maintaining an 
efficient staff. - 


But wherever there had been peace-time installa- 
tions of mechanical methods, the Department: 
was able to triumph over these wartime con- 
ditions. | 


In thousands of war plants Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Sundstrand Payroll Machines have en- 
abled accounting procedure to keep pace with 
mounting production. 


Many a company has taken advantage of our 
knowledge and experience by having us revise 
its system so as to handle the increased volume. 


And large numbers have seen the value of sign- 
ing up on a yearly basis for the expert care pro- 
vided by Underwood Maintenance Service. Our 
Maintenance Service from coast to coast is being 
kept in complete and efficient operation. 


Spare parts, too—we are providing for all your 

nderwood, Sundstrand and Elliott Fisher ma- 
chines—as well as a complete line of carbon 
paper and ribbons, unsurpassed in quality, for 
every make of office machine. Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company, One Park Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Sundstrand 
PAYROLL MACHINES 


*% We ace now in war production on—U. S. Carbines 
Caliber .30M1 — Airplane Instruments — Gun Parts — 
Ammunition Components—Fuses—Primers and Miscel- 
laneous Items. 
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® FROM THE CAPITAL * 








Muley Doughton 


After the House turned down all the tax 
proposals last week, and tossed the whole 
problem back into the Ways and Means 
Committee’s lap (see page 41), Chairman 
Robert Lee Doughton announced there 
would be no more public hearings until 
next week and took himself off to his 
North Carolina farm to rest up. Even a 
tax specialist can get fed up with taxes. 

If he follows his usual routine, Dough- 
ton probably won’t do much relaxing on 
the Laurel Springs farm. In the past years 
~he has jumped out of bed at sunrise, 
started dictating to a bleary-eyed secretary 
at 6 o’clock, and then charged out on his 
regular round of farm chores. In the com- 
munity he’s known as the fastest hay- 
pitcher going, despite his 79 years. 

Doughton has been head of the Ways 
and Means Commit‘ze since 1933 and a 
member of Congress for 32 years. That 
makes him second in. seniority (outranked 
only by Adolph J. Sabath of Dlinois) and 
about No. 3 man in importance. His com- 
mittee initiates as well as considers all 
revenue legislation, which gives it, with 
the Appropriations Committee, a pretty 
firm shold on the governmental purse 
strings. Also, its Democratic members au- 
tomatically compose the party’s Commit- 
tee on Committees. As chairman of that 
powerful outfit, Doughton is most strate- 
gically placed. 

Congress’s tax specialist got the name 
of Robert Lee because his father was a 
captain in the Confederate Army. His nick- 
name of “Muley” comes from his trait of 
holding on hard to an idea. It takes him 
some time to get the details of a tax 
plan straight, and he leans heavily on 
Treasury officials and committee assist- 
ants to explain the subject, but once he’s 
grasped the idea and accepted it, he isn’t 
in any hurry to give it up. He’s equally 
jealous for the committee’s prerogatives 
and doesn’t want anyone else chiseling in 
on his territory. His own basic tax phil- 
osophy is “to get the most feathers with 
the fewest squawks from the goose.” 

Doughton is mulish, too, about late 
hours, drinking, and smoking, none of 
which he approves. He has been known to 
address people as “Mr. Smoker.” He once 
congratulated a girl assistant whom he 
met on the Capitol grounds at 6 a.m. for 
coming to work early, when she was ac- 
_tually just pulling home from a party. He 
tends to bark at people, and in the middle 
of committee work recently shouted at a 
youthful reporter entering his office: 
“Well, young man, what sort of a tax 
program have you got? You must have 
one. Everyone else has.” But for all his 

gruff.exterior, the people who work with 
him find him kindly, thoughtful, and 
pleasant, and excuse what snapping he 
does as due to overwork. 








Press 
Doughton went down on the farm 


No one questions that Doughton works 
hard. His only concession to his age this 
year has been to open his office at 7:30 of 
a morning instead of 6. Arrived at his 
office, he immediately starts in on his 
mail which he reads before his secretaries 
see it. All but the most routine queries he 
answers personally—and that mounts up 
to some 50 letters a day. He knows his 
consitutents and can remember better 
than his assistants when a man has writ- 
ten in before and what he wrote about. 

On especially busy days, Doughton has 
a sandwich or apple pie and milk at his 
desk. He doesn’t get through until 6:30 at 
night, and sometimes as late as 8. Since 
that’s only an hour short of bedtime, it 
doesn’t give him much time for relaxation. 
Typically, he goes straight home to his 
wife and unmarried daughter who fills in 
as secretary. He and Mrs. Doughton may 
take a short evening stroll, or they may 
sit up a little while, he reading the pa- 
per and she a magazine. They have few 
visitors and talk is scant. If the congress- 
man listens to the radio, it’s likely to be 
nothing more frivolous than news. Mrs. 
Doughton follows her husband’s work 
closely, and goes over to the Capitol from 
their apartment near the Supreme Court 
to listen whenever he’s scheduléd to speak. 

Doughton’s office is in the fine, modern 
“New” House Office Building, but the 
Ways and Means Committee room in the 
Capitol itself fits in better with his char- 
acter. It’s dark, mid-Victorian, and lined 
with engravings of whiskered predecessors. 
From the ceiling hangs an enormous clus- 
ter of electric-light globes as big as bowl- 
ing balls. Over the mantelpiece is a cor- 


nice-high gilt mirror flanked by two crock- 
ery pitchers marked “Ways & Means” 2 
gilt letters. Seated at the desk in front 


of the fireplace, Congressman Doughtoo 
really looks at home. 
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Can she continue inspecting sutures 
so badly needed for war hospitals, or 
will she have the flu tomorrow? The 
answer may be in the way she gets her 
drinking water. Are you fufnishing 
Sanitary single-service paper cups to 
your workers at all fountains ? 


His years of training and experience 
are essential for war production. Yet 
tiny ‘‘flu-bugs’’ on the edge of a com- 
mon drinking utensil can put him on 
the sick list. Last year the common 
cold cost war industry 400 million 
man hours! Play safe — use single- 
service paper cups at all fountains. 





AJAX +’ AERO 
Sanilary Paper Drinking Cpe 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 


Di; 22 of 
United States Envelope Co. 





















Envelopes . Transparent Containers . 
Paper Cups . Writing Paper . Note 
Books . Toilet Tissue . Paper Towels 
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Hitler’s Best Spy Boss Loses 


to Himmler in Row for Power 


Canaris Shelved in Move 
That May Cripple the Vaunted 
Nazi Intelligence System 


The bitter and often bloody struggle 
among the men around Hitler has provided 
stories that make any mystery thriller 
pale by comparison. Only a few of them 
have ever leaked out. By last week, how- 
ever, from odds and ends of news, from 
the broadcasts of underground stations, 
and from evidence from within the Reich, 
it became possible to put together the 
main outlines of one of the most bizarre of 
these stories. And unlike so many of the 
intrigues inside Germany, this one was of 
basic importance, for it dealt with a clash 
of authority that may cripple the Reich’s 
intelligence organizations at a time when 
accurate knowledge of the enemy’s moves 
is all important to Hitler. ; 

The story began one day at the end of 
last January. That day, in Berlin, a posse 
of Heinrich Himmler’s Gestapo agents led 
a tall, graying, distinguished-looking aristo- 
crat to his death on the gallows. He was 
Embassy Counselor Rudolf von Scheliha, 
45, a scion of the old Silesian gentry, and 


che died the death of a traitor. 


Then on March 22 the German Ambas- 
sador in Madrid, Hans Adolf von Moltke, 
died suddenly at the age of 58. His death, 
which occurred barely three months after 
his appointment to the Spanish post, was 
officially attributed to appendicitis. But 
there was a curious connection between 
Moltke and Scheliha. 

For many years, the ambassador and 
Scheliha had been close personal friends. 
When Moltke was sent to Turkey in 1928, 
Scheliha went with him; when Moltke be- 
came Minister to Poland in 1932, Scheliha 
followed him there. Even after Hitler’s rise 
to power the two friends stayed together in 
Warsaw, one as head of the embassy, the 
other as secretary (and since 1938 as 
counselor), right up to September 1939. 

Their deaths were apparently part of a 
larger purge. On March 27, it was reported 
that a total of 134 persons had been ar- 
rested by the Gestapo and that 50 of them 
already had been executed. About the 
same time, a reliable story reaching Sweden 
told of three hangings in Munich. In this 
case the victims were “prominent” (prob- 
ably aristocratic) students at the uni- 
versity, who had “demonstrated” against 
Hitler. 

The key to what lay behind the mystery 
came in a broadcast last week from Gustav 


Newsweek 
Himmler unseated a sinister rival 


Siegfried Eins, the mysterious German 
underground station, which once scooped 
the DNB, the official news agency, by six 
weeks on the appointment of Gen. Kurt 
Zeitzler as German Chief of Staff. The 
station explained the purge as part of a 
plot by Gestapo Chief-Heinrich Himmler 
to oust his most dangerous rival—Admiral 
Wilhelm Canaris, head of-the Abwehr, the 
intelligence and counterespionage division 
of the German High Command, and one 
of the most sinister characters in Germany 
in his own right (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 19, 
1942) . 

The radio story gave a thrilling account 
of the bitter struggle between the two 
rival intelligence services. For example, 
when the Anglo-American invasion of 
North Africa was being prepared, Ad- 
miral Canaris presented the Fiihrer with 
“the most accurate advance information” 
about the time, location, and strength of 
the projected landings. But the reports 
from Himmler’s “two-bit spies” disagreed, 
and the Gestapo Chief persuaded Hitler 
to concentrate all available U-boats in the 
straits between Pantelleria and Sicily to 
ward off what he believed to be a Malta- 
bound expedition. Nazi broadcasts just be- 
fore the North African landings bore this 
out, for they said that the convoys sailing 
from Gibraltar were bound for Malta. 

Himmler’s failure and Canaris’s malicious 
joy embittered the already tense relations 
between the two men. In the following 
months, the Abwehr had grave things to 





No matter how infrequently you use your 
car these days—no matter how short a 
distance you’re going—there’s always.the 
possibility of an accident. 


By driving carefully you’re helping to 
prevent needless deaths and injuries that 
aid our enemies. You're conserving rub- 
ber, gas, your car. Yet in spite of all your 
care, you may injure someone. 


If it SHOULD happen... 
How would you be fixed? With living 
costs what they are — with your War Bond 
buying to carry on—could you meet a 
damage suit for ten, twenty or fifty thou- 
sand dollars? 


Don’t risk a staggering loss! The re- 








cent war-time premium reduction enables 
private car owners to get the protection 
of automobile damage suit insurance at 
the lowest cost in history. 


You NEED this protection 


Maybe you’ve felt you couldn’t afford it 
before. Can you afford not to have it now? 
If you already carry some automobile in- 
surance, wouldn’t you be wise to check 
and broaden its various features? 


Talk this over with your Hartford agent” 
or your insurance broker. Either will be 
very glad to advise you on the kind and 
amount of automobile insurance or 
other forms of insurance protection you 
should have. 


*We'll gladly send you his name. 


Are you protected 
against serious loss. .. 


... TF people in your automobile 
are injured? Reimbursement for 
their medical expenses may be 
assured through Automobile Medical 
Payments Insurance. 


... IF your household furnishings 
are burned ? Fire insurance on your 
dwelling does not cover furnishings 
or. personal effects —for \that pro- 
tection you should have Contents 
Fire Insurance. 


... IF an employee steals a large 
sum? Especially today, when so 
many new people are being em- 
ployed, your business needs the 
protection of Fidelity Bonds. 


... IF your wife’s fur coat is 
damaged or destroyed? Damage or 
loss from practically any cause, 
anywhere, can be covered through 
Fur Floater Insurance. 


... 1Facheck on your bank account 
is forged or raised? You can avoid 
this potentially serious loss through 
Depositors’ Forgery Insurance. 
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report about Germany’s “precious allies.” 


One, Japan, was furnishing the Soviets with 


strategic materials; the other, Italy, had 


| repeatedly betrayed—purposely or through 
- negligence—vital naval information to the 


British. Canaris wanted to crack down on 
the faithless allies; Himmler, for political 
reasons, refused. ‘ 

. The explosion came when Canaris re- 


_ cently presented Hitler with evidence that 


one of Himmler’s closest henchmen, the 


’ SS-officer Richard Schultze, one of the 
' Fiihrer’s aides-de-camp, was a traitor to 
_ his country. Schultze, according to this re- 
_ port, took microphotos at the Fiihrer’s 
' headquarters, forwarding them by courier 
' mail to a certain Frau Moeckel, a secretary 


to Minister Willi Schleier of the German 
Embassy in Paris. The information was 
smuggled out in fine golden watches which 
Frau Moeckel sent out for repairs—and to 
the enemy. 

Faced with the prospect of a gigantic 
scandal in which he himself would be im- 
plicated, Himmler decided to strike at 
Canaris first. To frame his rival, the 
Gestapo chief unearthed “an old story” 
which had long been filed away: that an 
‘official of Canaris’s Abwehr had_ been 
smuggling gold and jewels abroad in 
diplomatic pouches. The name of the of- 
ficial was Rudolf von Scheliha. His motive 
was to assist some Polish friends in getting 
their money out of Germany. 

Canaris was charged with having abetted 
the offense of his subordinate. In conse- 
quence, the chief of the General Staff, 
General Zeitzler (a friend of Himmler’s) , 
ordered that none of the admiral’s courier 
mail could go through in the future with- 
out previous inspection by Gestapo agents. 
That was too much for the proud Abwehr 


_head. He resigned. Germany lost the man 


who was probably its greatest expert in 
espionage, and once more Himmler has 
scored a great triumph over a rival. 


‘Do You Hear, Laval »” 


“Truth is on the March” has Jong been 
a favorite slogan in French politics. Thus 
when Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud last week 
warned Pierre Laval, in an open letter 
broadcast by the Algiers radio, that the 


Ae truth was on its way back to France on 
.'. the points of French bayonets and that it 


would march on to the Are de Triomphe 


|. in Paris, he struck a familiar note. 


His message also rang with the dramatic 
appeal and patriotic ardor. that makes 


- French hearts vibrate faster: “Listen to 
- the thunder of the guns and planes! Do 


you hear, M. Laval? .. . They are French 


| soldiers attacking like their comrades at 


_ Merdun 


LE pee cana 3 


. . » The news spreads through 


_ France like a hurricane.” 


Earlier in the week, General Giraud and 


_ Gen. Georges Catroux had reached a ten- 


tative agreement on the many-sided and 
tangled problem of French world unity 
against the Axis. A detailed program was 
promised within ten days. 

But that the road to unity was not yet 
quite smooth became clear when Giraud 


in the course of these conferences sug- 
gested that the Fighting French—who had 
been persistently clamoring for a house 
cleaning in North Africa—do a bit of purg- 
ing in their own ranks. It was hinted that 
some former: Fascist “Cagoulards” had 
turned up in the de Gaullist camp. This 
suggestion caused a slight flurry in Lon- 
don, but the ill humor passed quickly. 
General de Gaulle, it was said, still “earn- 
estly desired to leave immediately for Al- 
giers” for conferences with Giraud. 


War and the Empire 


The Liberator dropped from the cold 
March skies<onto the Rockliffe airport 
at Ottawa. Through the belly hatch of the 
plane which had brought him across the 
Atlantic, a distinguished visitor crawled, 
seat first. “That looks like Eden’s feet,” 
exclaimed Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King. They were. In the spring mud and 
slush, a group of high Canadian digni- 
taries hurried forward to greet Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary. 

Finishing off a successful eighteen-day 
visit with President. Roosevelt and other 
United States officials, Anthony Eden, on 
his arrival in Ottawa last week, was a 
weary but satisfied diplomat. Not as 
dapper as in prewar days, his shiny, pin- 
striped blue serge suit came as a shock 
to Ottawa ladies who had hoped for 
Savile Row perfection. 

His delivery in the House of Commons 





Harry Rowd—National Film Board 
Eden stressed empire unity at Ottawa 


was also a mild disappointment for Ca- 
nadians who had expected sonorous Brit- 
ish oratory, Churchill-style. Eden spoke 
haltingly, and for only 29 minutes, al- 
though the 40-minute limit rule was 
waived in his honor. He advocated total 
disarmament of Axis powers after the 
war; he affirmed that the, United Nations 
must carry collaboration into peace ob- 
ligations. But most of all he stressed 
empire solidarity: “We can never forget 
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that when we went to war .. . four self- 
governing dominions . . . then took their 
stand in partnership with us.” 

Eden’s visit to Ottawa and his emphasis 
on relations with the dominions spot- 
lighted the whole subject of what changes 
the war has brought about in the struc- 
ture of the British Empire and in what 
form that organization will take in the 
peace. The same trend was shown in a 
declaration in the House.of Commons by 
Clement R. Attlee, Prime Minister Church- 
ill’s deputy, that the Cripps offer was still 
open to India and in a Labor party report 
calling for a radical reformation of colonial 
holdings throughout the world. 

But the most important phase of the 
question was that of the relations between 
Britain and the four dominions. London’s 
ties with the dominions are based on two 
fundamental considerations. The first is 
loyalty to the Crown. King George is 
King of each of the dominions and as such 
he is the real connecting link in the Com- 
monwealth of Nations. The Crown forms 


‘a tie of abstract but tremendous impor- 


tance. The second is the Statute of West- 
minster, which in 1931 put into effect the 
decisions of the Imperial Conference of 
1926 and made the dominions completely 
self-governing units. 

Against this general background, here 
is a brief survey of how the picture of 
relations within the British Empire—senti- 
mentally, politically, and economically— 
have been changed by the war: 


Canapa: The sentimental ties of Can- 
ada to the United Kingdom were cement- 
ed before the outbreak of war by the visit 
of King George and Queen Elizabeth—a 
living demonstration of the strength of 
the Crown as a unifying factor. Canada 
declared war on Germany only one week 
after Britain did. Troops were immedi- 
ately dispatched abroad and as the con- 
flict developed more and more were sent. 
After Dunkerque, the Canadians formed 
the chief defensive force in Britain, and 
at present the Canadian Army numbers 
about five full divisions and will probably 
be the spearhead of any invasion of Eu- 
rope. Meanwhile, French Canadian resist- 
ance to conscription did not take a vio- 
lent form and last summer Canada passed 
a bill enabling the government to send 
conscripted men for service overseas. 

Politically, Canada has moved closer to 
the United States, although at the same 
time there has not. been any relaxation 
of ties with Britain. Economically, how- 


“ever, the dominion has developed in a 


way that may seriously alter relations 
with London after the war. Canada has 
expanded its heavy industry to a point 
where between 600,000 and 700,000 are 
employed in the manufacture of arms. 
This means that in the postwar era Brit- 
ain’s exports of industrial products to 
Canada will be considerably reduced. 
Also, Canada has now become a creditor 
nation and made an outright gift of 
$1,000,000,000 to the British. 


AustraLia: The position of the second 





No, it’s not on your road map... our 
fighting men are hacking it through the 
jungles of the Solomons . . . pushing it 
overseas to Murmansk and India. . . 
across the desert sands of Africa. 


However, Highway No. | starts here 
at home. Giant assembly lines turning out 
tanks, planes and guns are part of it. So 
are the shipways that launch our victory 
ships. And the great quantities of vital 
supplies now streaming from our basic 
industries. 


Out of The Texas Company’s refineries 
are coming millions of gallons of 100- 
octane aviation gasoline, chemicals for 
high explosives, quality lubricating oils 


U. S. HIGHWAY NUMBER 


for the Navy, Army and Air Corps, and 
other war products to help push Highway 
No. | nearer to Berlin and Tokio. 


Throughout industry the story is the 
same... a vast industrial strength built 
up in peace has been quickly changed to 
meet the needs of war. 


This is a struggle in which every effort 
counts. As individuals we can, help by 
buying war bonds and stamps, driving 
under 35, saving tires, working harder 
at our jobs. Let’s travel together down 
Highway No. |. . . to,victory. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF AND SKY CHIEF GASOLINES 
HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MOTOR OILS 
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GIVE EM THE STUFF. 


Thats OR Job! 


Two jobs must be done to win this war. One 
is to fight. The other is to make and deliver the 


weapons with which to fight. 


Our fighting men and our fighting Allies have 
But brutal, 
ruthless hordes still hold the powerful armed 


fortress of Europe, vast areas of Russia and China, 


hit the enemy hard, damaging blows. 


and a rich, strategic empire of the Pacific. 


We have just started to fight . . . just begun 
to win. How much longer will this war last? 
How many more thousands of fighting Ameri- 
cans and their Allied comrades must die? 


NORFOLK and WESTERN & 


S ER VIN G T H E 


To these grim questions there is but one answer. 
And that is: the speed and quantity of production 
of the weapons of war here in America, and their 
transportation to the front. 


The United Nations on every battlefront of 
the world must have more — more of everything 
to replace, to increase, and to maintain an 
unbeatable superiority over the enemy. 


In America, we have the resources, the skill 
and the man-power to produce more — and still 
We must give 'em the stuff — That is our 
job! Nothing must be allowed to interfere with 
doing that job. 
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most important dominion has changed 
more than any other during the war. Aus- 
tralia declared war more promptly than 
Canada and dispatched its own expedi- 
tionary force of three divisions to the 
Middle East. But the entry of Japan into 
the conflict introduced a new factor. Prime 
Minister Curtin secured the return of Aus- 
tralian troops to the home country (the 
last division, the Ninth, arrived last fort- 
night), and there was considerable re- 
sentment over the loss of Singapore. 

Since Dec. 7, 1941, Australia has been 
primarily dependent on the United States 
rather than on Britain for military sup- 
port, and the political situation has al- 
tered accordingly. The sentimental ties 
with Britain are still strong, but as a mat- 
ter of practical politics Australia has set 
its face toward Washington. Like Canada, 
Australia has expanded its heavy indus- 
try at a great pace and this also is bound 
to affect postwar trade with Britain. 


New Zeauanp: The smallest of the do- 
minions, under Scottish-born Prime Min- 
ister Peter Fraser, is still the most com- 
pletely pro-British, The New Zealand 
division with the Eighth Army has made 
one of the best records in the Middle 
East. The sentimental ties with Britain 
are extremely strong. New Zealand has 
expanded its industry less than the oth- 
ers. It has not been greatly involved in 
the disputes over Pacific as against Euro- 
pean strategy, in which Australia has had 
such an acrimonious part. In the postwar 
world, London’s relations with Wellington 
will probably show less change than with 
any other part of the empire. 


Soutn Arrica: The war has meant a 
net gain in the relations between Britain 
and South Africa—thanks largely to the 
vision and statesmanship of Premier Jan 
Christiaan Smuts. The old warrior was in- 
strumental in bringing the dominion into 
the war and keeping it there despite the 
opposition of a large portion of the Boers. 
Several divisions of South Africans are 
how serving in the Middle East, and re- 
cently Smuts obtained permission for the 
“Springboks” (Afrikaans for antelope) to 


International 


Dominion Prime Ministers: King of Canada, Curtin of Australia, Smuts of South Africa, Fraser of New Zealand | 


fight outside Africa. But like Canada and 
Australia, South Africa has expanded 
heavy industry to meet the demands of 
war. And it is this new economic situation 
that may bring about greater readjust- 
ments inside the British Empire than any 
other postwar development. 


Honorary Chilean 


Lusty “Vivas!” marked Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace’s progress through the 
“southern third” of long, winding Chile 
last week. At one railway station, he de- 
lighted his welcomers by demanding: “All 
who are farmers, raise your hands!” The 
hands of half the crowd went up. At an- 
other, he emerged in pajamas to greet the 
beaming Chileans, winning the excited 
cheers of the throng. Aboard train, he 
amused himself by sending postcards to 
members of the United States Senate, 
particularly one to Sen. Robert M. La 
Follette of Wisconsin, because, Wallace 
archly explained, “he is the son of the 
founder of the Progressive party and 
should have a memento of Chile, also a 
progressive country. At the Lota coal mines 
near Concepcién, Wallace addressed 10,000 
miners, a few of whom waved Communist 
flags. 

In Valparaiso, the Vice President ad- 
mired the handsome vineyards from which 
fruit is prepared for large-scale export to 
the United States. Finally, at nearby Vifia 
del Mar, Chile’s Riviera, whose palatial 
gaming casino, great hotels, and race 
course make it the playgrounds of la alta 
sociedad (high society) , Wallace was given 
the title of “Honorary Citizen.” 

The Vice President also had a special 
dish, “Congrio & la Wallace,” concocted 
in his honor by Jean Bergouin of the 
famous Santiago café, Chiquito. Fillets of 
congrio, a Chilean fish, were fried, soaked 
in rum, and soaked flambé, with a savory 
wine sauce and a garnish of prawn tails. 


Ghost Army in Norway 


Fifty miles southeast of Bergen in Nor- 
way a vast and wild mountain plateau 
rises more than 5,000 feet above the crystal 
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waters of the majestic Hardanger fjord. 
The Hardanger vidda (vidda means moun- 
tain waste) is a God-forsaken, almost un- 
inhabited region. In the short summer, 
large herds of wild reindeer graze on the 
moorland tracts dotted with cloudberry 
bushes. At all other seasons, the bleak 
vidda is blanketed with deep snow. 

Toward this inhospitable region, a force 
of more than 3,000 Nazi soldiers headed 
last week. Their objective was to find and 
wipe out what was believed to be the hid- 
den headquarters of some 1,000 well- 
trained saboteurs, half British, half Nor- 
wegian, dropped by parachute over Norway. 
Faced with the prospect of an Allied in- 
vasion of the nearby coast, the Germans 
were not taking any chances with a “ghost 
army” in their back. 

The expedition apparently was prompted 
by an audacious coup of three British- 
uniformed “parasaboteurs” who, on the 
night of Feb. 27, blew up the hydroelectric 
plant of the huge Norsk Hydro nitrogen 
factory at Rjukan, in the province of Tele- 
mark. The raid paralyzed one of the world’s 
largest producers of fertilizer, ammonia, 
and saltpeter. In reprisal, the Nazis ar- 
rested 200 Norwegians and clamped a 
strict curfew over the whole Rjukan re- 
gion. Furthermore, the entire Hardanger 
coastal and mountain area was decreed 
closed to the public as of April 1. 

In neighboring Denmark too, “para- 
saboteurs” from Britain were busy. In the 
month of March alone, they accomplished, 
by Nazi admission, these feats: they 
burned to the ground two warehouses at 
Korsér, fired four workshops of the Atlas 
engine factory in Copenhagen and a Ger- 
man barracks, blew up another unspecified 
plant, and derailed a freight train in the 
Copenhagen port area. 

German radio announcers complained 
that in Denmark “things have got to such 


a pitch that armed British parachutists - 


can force their way into vital Danish im- 
dustrial plants and easily persuade the 
guards to keep quiet while they plant the 
bombs . . . It is the one country in Europe 
where acts of this kind could be carried on 
with the least risk.” 
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Has U.S. Enough Aluminum? 
Hunt for Bauxite Is the Key 


Ore Output Comfortable Now 
but Long War Means Shortage 
Unless New Sources Develop 


Because aluminum is so vital to aircraft 
construction, the Army, Navy, and War 
Production Board have been haunted by 
the question: Will the United States have 
enough aluminum to win this war? News- 
WEEK has set out to answer that question 
in two articles of which this is the first. 


Even before Pearl Harbor, the United 
States Bureau of Mines said this nation’s 
reserves of bauxite (the ore from which 
aluminum is made) would be exhausted 
within five or six years on the basis of 
known deposits and consumption then cur- 
rent. At that time America was making 
only 20,000 airplanes a year. President 
Roosevelt’s order for 185,000 warplanes in 
1942-43 was yet to come. 

When it did, the production goal set a 
herculean task for the aluminum industry: 
In the average military airplane 90 per 
cent of the body weight and 50 per cent 
of its engine weight are aluminum. The 
1943 goal of 125,000 planes required the 
United States to produce 50 per cent more 
aluminum this year than the whole world 
made in the peak peacetime year (1,259,- 
262,320 pounds in 1939). Of course, this 
meant enormously increased plant facili- 
ties. But it also meant obtaining vast sup- 
plies of raw ore—4 to 6 pounds of bauxite 





are needed to make a single pound of al- 
uminum. Plant construction was compara- 
tively simple. Where and hew to get the 
ore was the real problem. 

Until the United States went to war, 70 
per cent of the aluminum produced here 
was made from high-grade bauxite that 
was imported—largely from mines in 
Dutch Guiana owned by the Aluminum 
Co. of America (Alcoa). The rest of our 
aluminum came from similar high-grade 
bauxite mined in Arkansas. In the past 
year, imports from South America have 
been sharply reduced because of ship 
shortages and U-boat warfare. At the peak 
of the sinkings, only oil tankers were go- 
ing down faster than bauxite ships. This 
supply catastrophe sent the aluminum in- 
dustry and government officials spinning 
into a mad scurry for new domestic sources 
of aluminum-bearing ore. 

So last winter, the Bureau of Mines shot 
out twenty exploration parties. They. went 
to Arkansas and adjoining states to hunt 
new bauxite supplies. They are still out 
prospecting and so far have uncovered 
6,000,000 tons. But not much of it is high- 
grade, and the aluminum industry is 
geared to the high-grade stuff. Only re- 
cently, President Roosevelt approved a 
$500,000 appropriation with which to con- 
tinue the search. 

WPB chairman Donald Nelson forecast 
last Thursday that the nation will not be 
dependent on imported bauxite after Aug. 
1. Earlier the same day, Secretary of the 


Some bauxite is mined deep underground, but most of tt is scooped out of strip pits with power shovels 
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Interior Harold Ickes had ripped the WPB 


_ up the back for not following Bureau of 


Mines recommendations for using low- 
grade ore. 

Aluminum production involves two prin- 
cipal steps: First, the aluminum oxide— 
alumina, it is called—must be extracted 
from the ore by a process of crushing, 
washing, and chemical action. Then this 
alumina, which looks a lot like powdered 
sugar, has to be treated with an electro- 
lytic process which turns it into metal. 

Until a year ago, the industry made 
most of its aluminum from bauxite con- 
taining not less than 56 per cent alumina 
or more than 5 per cent silica (the im- 
purity which plays hob with alumina ex- 
traction). Today, bauxite with only 50 
per cent alumina content and as much as 
8 per cent silica is being used because 
existing extraction plants are being con- 
verted to utilize the lower grade. It is pos- 
sible that ore containing an even higher 
percentage of silica will soon be used, 
thanks to improved washing processes now 
being developed. j 

The Bureau of Mines also is’ experi- 
menting with processes to extract alumina 
from clays and other alumina-bearing 
earth. One-twelfth of the earth’s crust is 
aluminum, but no process to get this out 
commercially has yet been developed al- 
though seven laboratories and pilot plants 
operated by Bureau of Mines technicians 
are trying to solve the problem. But the 
industry doesn’t think much of this idea 
because plants to utilize alunite and other 
“ores” require time to build and a large 
amount of scarce materials urgently needed 
in other phases of the war effort. 

Last January, the Reynolds Metals Co. 
and the Brazilian Government bobbed up 
with what they said was one bauxite solu- 
tion: Set up an aluminum industry in 
Brazil where bauxite is plentiful. Reduce 
the bauxite to aluminum; fabricate the 
parts, and fly the parts up here. Reynolds 
and the Brazilians claimed, in addition 
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JONES, PERRY, FARRAGUT...wired for sound! 


In applying the newest electronic theories to the 
needs of war . . . communications, navigation and 
control devices, the U.S. Navy brings to the ancient 
art of sea fighting mystifying ultra-modern aids. 
Basis of these new marvels is the electronic tube, 
similar to those in your radio. But so precise are some 
of these new tubes that they must be made in a dust- 
free atmosphere of low humidity. In building a new 


plant for the manufacture of these tubes, the Radio 


Corporation of America is taking full advantage of 
York technical skill and experience in the field of 
industrial air conditioning. 

Since the days of John Paul Jones, naval opera- 
tions have depended on communications and York is 
proud of its part in today’s amazingly 
complex task of getting the mes- 
sage through. York Ice Machinery 
Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK ‘REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING FoR WAR 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MECHANICAL 


COOLING SINCE 1885 
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THE INVESTOR 
MAY JUDGE MUNICIPAL 


BOND MARKETABILITY 


What are the factors that deter- 
mine the salability of municipal 
bonds? Why do some municipal 
bonds have better marketability 
than others? These and related 
questions are answered in the 


booklet illustrated above. 


FOR ALL INVESTORS 


Of interest to experienced buyers, 
and important to beginners who, 
by reason of increase in 1942 
Federal income taxes, now find it 
advantageous to consider merits 
of municipal bonds, income from 
which, under present laws, is 
exempt from all Federal income 
taxes. 
HELPFUL CHART ALSO OFFERED 


* This booklet, together with 
Ready-Reckoning Chart show- 
ing whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds yield more at 
your level of income (under new 
Federal income tax rates) will 
be sent upon request. No obli- 
gation. Ask for booklet NV-75. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 3S WALL STREET 














AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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to unlimited bauxite, Brazil had plenty of 
needed electrical power, labor, and trans- 
portation. All that was required were 
technicians, machinery, money (from the 
United States Government) , and shipping 
space to send the machinery to Brazil. 
Joao Alberto Lins de Barros, Brazilian co- 
ordinator of economic mobilization, came 
to the United States to try to sell that idea 
to this government. Technical obstacles 
intruded. Nothing came of the plan, and 
Barros went home disgruntled. Reynolds, 
however, is still hammering away. 

For the present, at least, the United 
States is dependent on rapidly dwindling 
reserves plus whatever bauxite can be un- 
covered by Bureau of Mines explorations, 
the development of new alumina reduction 
processes, and what imports come in. 

Alumina is being produced from bauxite 
in five huge plants in this -country: the 
Reynolds plant at Listerhill, Ala., Alcoa’s 
40-year-old plant at East St. Louis, Ill, 
its nine-year-old plant at Mobile, Ala., and 
two new ones constructed last year and 
now being operated by Alcoa for the De- 
fense Plant Corp. at Hurricane Creek, Ark., 
and Baton Rouge, La. 

Until 1941 the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica was the nation’s only producer of vir- 
gin aluminum and had been for 53 years. 
Its development of the white metal is a 
story of romance and business foresight in 
itself. Arthur Vining Davis, who helped 
pour the first commercial aluminum ingot 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1888, is chairman of 


| Alcoa’s board. President of the company 


is Roy A. Hunt, son of Alfred E. Hunt, 
one of the founders of the company. Un- 
der these two men Alcoa’s history has been 
a continuing one of finding new uses for 
the metal and improving methods for its 
production and fabrication with a result- 
ant lowering of prices from $8 a pound in 
1888 to the current price of 15 cents. 

As long ago as 1938, Alcoa saw today’s 
‘needs coming and began an expansion 
program which has cost the firm $250,- 


' 000,000 of its own money and is now com- 


plete. In 1941 the company began a pro- 
gram of building two alumina plants and 
$5 aluminum ingot and fabricating plant 
projects for the government with DPC 
money. As fast as these are finished they 
are being operated by Alcoa. Of any prof- 
its, Alcoa gets 15 per cent; the DPC 85 
per cent. Alcoa receives no fee for its con- 
struction work. 

Also in 1941, a newcomer pushed into 
the picture. This was the young, vigorous 
Reynolds Metals Co., which until that 
year had been one of Alcoa’s best’ cus- 
tomers (aluminum for foil wrappers). 
Headed by R. S. Reynolds and sparked by 
his four sons—J. L. Reynolds, R. S. Reyn- 
olds Jr., David and William Reynolds— 
the company had decided in 1940 to get 
into the aluminum business in a big way. 
Reynolds mortgaged his eighteen foil-mak- 
ing plants and other properties for a $15,- 
800,000 Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
loan. The money was used to build a plant 
at Listerhill (finished in May 1941) to 
obtain alumina from bauxite and turn the 
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Internationa) 
Parachute Dolls: Ely Kalep, 
Estonian flier who came to this coun- 
try in 1932 with a yen to, fly the At- 
lantic, invented the Commando para- 
chute doll instead. A patented device 
sends them aloft. Here she is shown 
watching a pair of them descend. 










alumina into metal with TVA power. Since 
then, Reynolds has borrowed more from 
the RFC to expand and build new fabri- 
cating facilities and now owes something 
like $48,000,000. 

The newcomer, like big Alcoa, is get- 
ting bauxite from its own mines in Arkan- 
sas. And like Alcoa, it presumably is plac- 
ing its chips on utilization of the low- 
grade material and hoping that something 
will happen to ease the South American 
shipping problem—assuming Washington 
doesn’t change its attitude on the Brazil- 
ian plan. 


Significance-- 


Alcoa says the nation’s 1948 production 
goal can be reached with visible reserves 
of domestic bauxite; that by the end of 
1943 aluminum ingots will be pouring out 
at the rate of 2,100,000,000 pounds a year 
—almost seven times the 1989 production 
and $.4 times the 1941 output of 615,000, 
000 pounds. Of this, Alcoa’s own plants 
and plants operated by it for the DPC will 
produce nearly twelve times the tonnage 
assigned to Reynolds. 

But that is as far as anyone will go in 
trying to answer the question of whethe 
we will have enough aluminum to fight the 
war. How long domestic reserves will hold 
out at that rate of production is described 
as a military secret. In fact, there is aD 
air of hush-hush surrounding the whole 
aluminum industry. Some of it is neces 
sary; a lot of it is not. Government off- 
cials will only say the situation at the 
moment is “comfortable.” The Bureau o 
Mines says the United States cannot pro 
duce enough alumina from bauxite “to | 
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Nature’s most tragic mistake 


THE POSSUM'S LITTER consists of 18 babies. But 
mother possum can only accommodate 12. At birth, 
_ there’s a mad scramble for the 12 nipples, and the first 
arrivals don't budge for 6 weeks! The other 6 babies 
just look on...and die of starvation. 

What an ironic circumstance! A mother forced by 
fate to watch her own babies starve! And what a 


pointed illustration of the ruthlessness of Nature. In. 


Nature and in business, the fight for survival is equally 

vital. Failure to keep abreast of changing conditions 

pvariably doomed the less alert industrials to 
eath. 


they affect almost everything we touch, 


machine tools will be more necessary than ever in the 
post-war era. Machine tools are essential today to the 
output of the food you eat, the clothes you wear, your 
automobile, your vacuum cleaner, your washing 
machine, your refrigerator. Machine tools not only 
create new industries, but they create employment. 


_ They are largely responsible for our present way of 


life... unequalled by any other country in the world. 

In our post-war era, Cone Automatic Multiple Spindle 
Lathes will be even more essential than they are now. 
Their unique advantages will help bg 5 all higher 
standards of living } 


E Automatic Machine Company, 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


Famous (LD 
FORESTER 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, INC, 
of LOUISVILLE ie KENTUCKY 
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place us in a secure position for a long 
war.” The fact is that a dangerous short- 
age is in the offing unless (1) the war ends 
this year; (2) domestic sources and new 
processes of reduction are better than 
present prospects indicate; (8) some new 
solution’ proves feasible, such as Reyn- 
olds’s Brazilian plan; or (4) the submarine 
menace is licked and ships are available 
for bigger shipments from South America. 


Fiscal Standing 


The first nine months of the govern- 
ment’s biggest fiscal year in history ended 
last Wednesday. When the Treasury totted 
up figures for the past three quarters, it 
found: approximately $5,372,000,000 less 
had been spent than scheduled in the budg- 
et; receipts $2,513,000,000 less than ex- 
pected; deficit and public debt each fell a 
little over $2,838,000,000 below what 
Treasury experts thought they would be on 
April 1. 

This is the way the Treasury’s figures 
lined up for the first nine months of the 
fiscal year begun last July 1: 


Actual Budgeted 
Allexpenses $54,954,648,589 $60,327,000,000 
War spending 50,574,252,869  55,500,000,000 
Receipts 14,719,122,730 17,232,000,000 
Net deficit 40,282,068,009  48,095,000,000 
Public debt 119,867,005,021 122,705,000,000 


The $4,380,395,720 difference between 
all expenses and war spending went, of 
course, to meet the government’s nonwar 
expenses. 

Of the receipts, $10,349,421 ,257 came from 
income and excess-profits taxes, and of this 
almost half, $4,882,184,548, was deposited 
during March. But this was only $1,804,- 
252,567 more than March 1942 when taxes 
were lower and there were fewer taxpayers, 
and to meet the President’s budget esti- 
mate of income-tax collections ($18,408,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year), the Treasury 
will have to collect 65 per cent more money 
from taxpayers between now and July 1. 
The chief reason for this lag was the Con- 
gressional muddle over pay-as-you-go tax 
proposals. Instead of paying tax liabilities 
in full, more persons than ever before de- 
cided to pay. on a quarterly basis while 
waiting to see what Congress would do. 

Other things the Treasury found out: 


{ Though sales of Series E, F, and G War 
Bonds rose from $887,195,000 in February 
to $944,276,000 in March, redemptions al- 
so showed a sharp rise. Of the bonds, $123,- 
621,0Q0 were cashed in during the income- 
tax month, as against only $69,600,000 the 
month before. 


Inflation Veto 


The measure would “set loose an in- 
flationary tornado.” It would wreck the 
nation’s wage and price structure. He 
would have none of it. So last week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt vetoed the Bankhead Bill 
that would raise farm prices by excluding 
farm benefit payments from calculations 
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of parity prices. With the veto, Mr. Roose- 
velt sent a stinging 3,000-word message to 
Congress in which he challenged the farm 
bloc’s pressure for higher prices and in- 
directly warned John L. Lewis (see page 
66) and other labor leaders that demands 
for wage increases will be resisted to the 
last ditch. 

The Senate, which had passed the bill 
79-2 (Newsweek, April 5) promptly got 
ready to try to override the veto. Sen. 
Alben Barkley, Administration stalwart 
and Senate majority leader, admitted this 
probably could be done, although he was 
a bit doubtful about what the House would 
do. There was no roll call when the House 
passed the measure by an overwhelming 
voice vote. A two-third vote in each house 
is necessary to beat the veto. 


Significance 


It was the third time in a year that the 
President had warned about the dangers 
of inflation, and his veto message was the 
sharpest warning of all. Because the Bank- 
head Bill might add 5 per cent (more than 
$1,000,000,000) to the nation’s food costs, 
it would immediately set in motion a spiral 
of higher wages and force still higher farm 
prices.* 

By his action, the President let it be 
known in positive terms that he thinks 
prevention of this inflationary spiral is far 
more important than any considerations 
that should be given the Congressional 
farm bloc. Indirectly, he implied that if 
Congress pushes the bill through over his 
veto, he will let the War Labor Board’s 
Little Steel formula go out the window. 
For that reason Congressional action on 
the veto will determine in a large measure 
whether the price phase of the anti-in- 
flation fight can be won. 





Urgency Order 34 


Two great new factories bounced into 
production of synthetic rubber last week. 
Prospects for the future looked so good 
that Rubber Director William M. Jeffers 
said he would resign July 1 and go back 
to his job as president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad—unless the program broke down. 
By the end of 1943, Jeffers estimated, 
synthetic factories will begin turning out 
enough rubber to keep all the nation’s 
automobiles rolling. 

The two new factories were at Baton 
Rouge, La., and Institute, W. Va., and 
they were starting to turn out respectively 
$0,000 and 90,000 tons of synthetic a year. 
The one at Institute, which will produce 
Buna-S, using butadiene supplied by the 
near-by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., is owned by the Defense Plant 
Corp. and operated by the United States 
Rubber Co., which six months ago put its 





*Farm parity is based on the costs of things 
a farmer si Since labor is a major part of 
the cost of all goods, higher industrial wages 
would cause higher parity prices, and as farm 
prices advanced labor would again demand more 
money to meet its own increased living costs. 






“The smith, a mighty man is he” 


The tradition of Longfellow’s immortal 
Village Blacksmith, rugged, honest, ‘de- 
termined to finish a task once begun, lives 
on in the sturdy spirit that has swept this 
country forward through the years. For- 
_ ward ... and now upward, to the era of 
flight. 
Flashing sparks have sprung from the 
anvil of democracy since the shadow of 
the first plane brushed the sandy stretches 
of Kitty Hawk. Twice since then this 
nation has been drawn into world-wide 


conflict. And today, American determina- 
tion to complete a task once started is 
answering the onslaught of the war 
lords whose aim is slavery for all mankind. 

In this, our greatest war, the tradition 
of mighty men and burning deeds meets 
its sternest challenge in the air. Oppressed 
peoples everywhere look skyward for the 
final victory over tyranny and brutality. 
And aviation’s answer, tempered in the 
flaming forge of conflict, carries more than 
the pledge of liberation. Here, also, is the 


promise of a bright new tapestry of life 
and brotherhood, its pattern enriched 
with the silver paths of swift planes mov- 
ing over the waiting earth. 

Right now, we of Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines fly first in service of our govern- 
ment and the war that must be won. But 
we try, as did the Village Blacksmith, 
each day to see some task begin... each 
evening some task close . . . that will 
further the contribution of air transport 
to the better world to come. 


CHICAGO and SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS « MEMPHIS - JAC 5ON + NEW ORLEANS -~ LITTLE ROCK + SHREVEPORT « 


The Valley Level Route , 


HOUSTON. 
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first synthetic plant into operation in New 
England. 

Though the Baton Rouge factory is 
smaller, the record already set there showed 
why Jeffers was enthusiastic. For it is a 
story of transition from swampland to 
modern industrial plant accomplished in 
four and a half months. 

Urgency Order No. 34 issued by the 
WPB last fall was explicit. It directed 
the H. K. Ferguson Co. (under super- 
vision of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.) to build a plant capable of produc- 
ing enough rubber for 4,000,000 tires 
a year. On Nov. 15, in the bayou country 
of Southern Louisiana a little band of engi- 
neers set to work, bound to beat wartime 
delays and pressure of time. Harold K. 
Ferguson moved farmhouses to serve as 
offices. He used mules when he couldn’t 
get heavy power equipment. He used wood 
when he couldn’t get steel. And on Feb. 15. 
a month ahead of schedule, his part of the 
job was done. The plant was ready for 
* the Blaw-Knox Co. to step in with its pipes 
and glass-lined tanks. 

Financed by the DPC, the plant six 
weeks later was ready for operation by 
the Copolymer Corp., a combine of seven 


smaller rubber processors—Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., the Dayton Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Co., the Armstrong Rubber Co., the 
Gates Rubber Co., the Lake Shore Tire & 
Rubber Co., the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 


-and the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 


On Tuesday of last week, the flow of 
butadiene and styrene started through the 
miles of the factory’s pipes and ducts. By 
Thursday tiny granules of a grayish-brown 
substance began bouncing down a chute at 
the end of all the machinery. It was syn- 
thetic rubber. Urgency Order No. 34 had 
been carried out. 


Portal to Portal 


Far less publicized than John L. Lewis’s. 
$2-a-day wage raise ‘demands is his in- 
sistence that his United Mine Workers 
receive portal-to-portal payment. Right 
now the miners are paid only for time 
spent at the actual workings far below the 
earth’s surface. Lewis contends that pay- 
ment should begin from the moment they 
enter the portal—the mouth of the mine— 
and not end until they leave it. 

Lewis included portal-to-portal payment 
in his last-month demands for his 450,000 
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Downs and Ups for War: How the General Motors Corp. shifted 
from peace to war production is strikingly shown in this chart reproduced from 
the company’s annual report last week. When the Japs attacked Pearl Harbor, 
GM was delivering war goods at the rate of $2,000,000 a day (26 per cent of its 
total output). At the end of 1942, war-goods deliveries had risen to $8,000,000 
a day (94 per cent). Total deliveries for 1942 were valued at $1,898.195 445. 
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soft-coal miners—demands that, despite 
the intervention of Dr. John R. Steelman 
of the United States Conciliation Service. 
by this week had reached such a stalemate 
the mine owners hoped the case would soon 
be certified to the War Labor Board “be- 
cause that’s the only way it can be settled.” 

On March 31, Lewis spoke for his 80,000 
hard-coal miners, whose contract expires 
on April 30. In his 21 demands for them 
there reappeared the $2-a-day wage in. 
crease he had asked for the bituminous 
miners. There also reappeared a demand 
for portal-to-portal payment. 

Among the nineteen other proposals 
were other demands that, if granted, would 
inerease the miners’ earnings. But more 
than anything else, it was portal-to-portal 
payment that made the hard-coal op- 
erators retort the demands would add, not 
$2, but $5.25 to the $5.08 a day their 
miners now receive. To that, Lewis had a 


ready answer. His miners had to eat; their — 


earnings must increase even if that meant 
a government subsidy—which the soft-coal 
mines already have. 


Significance 


Both hard-and soft-coal disputes are al- 
most certainly going to the War Labor 
Board. And Lewis is still determined to 
get more money for his miners even if it 
means breaking the WLB’s Little Steel 
formula and the WLB itself. That de- 





termination became even more evident | 
when at the week end, at Lewis’s direction, 


Thomas Kennedy, UMW secretary-treas- 
nrer, resigned from the WLB. 


But the portal-to-portal payment scheme } 


affords a graceful way out for both Lewis 
and the WLB. Traveling to and from the 
underground workings, says Lewis, takes 
an average of an hour and twenty minutes, 
which in money comes close to $2 a day. 
It has long been given to certain western 
metal miners; only two weeks ago it was 
granted by a Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals to a group of iron miners. If the WLB 
now granted it to. coal miners, they would 
get the increase they want but technically 
the WLB would not be abandoning the 
Little Steel formula. It would instead be 
setting up a new basis of payment. 


Voluntary Maintenance 


The War Labor Board had _ trouble 
making up its mind. The CIO’s United 
Automobile Workers wanted a mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause to cover 18,00 
employes at the Allis-Chalmers Manufac. 
turing Co., West Allis, Wis. Management 
was against it. First the board offered the 
local the standard deal, allowing workers 
fifteen days to withdraw from the union. 
after which they would automatically con- 
tinue as union members and dues would 
be withheld from their wages. But the 
WLB reconsidered and this time proposed 
that employes who failed to quit the union 
within the fifteen-day period could drop out 
later without losing their jobs, but dues 
would continue to be withheld. Dissenting 
members called this a maintenance-ol- 
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Here Currier and 
) Ives, the famous 
, cower emmanes 1 | mo portrayers of 
de- 1 | ee eeennennenane “= mee American life in 
ent V > + 

. : = the past century, 
picture their idea 
of the ultimate in 
convenient travel 
—a train of the 
70’s rolling 
through the cut 
outside Jersey City. 


Today GM Diesel Locomotives speed passengers from Chicago to Los Angeles, 2227 
miles, in 41% hours, a business-day faster than in the middle nineteen thirties. In recent 
cally war emergencies GM freight locomotives on the Santa Fe have been an important factor 

the in the rapid movement of precious war material between Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 


e HE history of America is a history of progress in 
bl e e e e 

ited transportation. * This history is not completed. * 

inte- . : 

5.000 General Motors locomotives have turned a new page in 
ufac- 


“a this record of progress. x The flowering of this new era 


rkers 


nion, when peace returns is fore- 





vould told in the tremendous strides LOCOMOTIVES. .............4++++++sELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Grange, Ill. 






already taken in meeting the J 
GENERAL MOTORS ENGINES . . 300 to 2000 H.P.. .CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Clevelond, Ohio 
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Because air battles don’t stop for night 


HAVE YOU A PICTURE of what tonight will 
be in the skies over the world? 

Every minute tonight, some squadron 
of young U.S. pilots will lift their wings 
from a darkened field. They’re starting out 
with grim confidence. 

It will help them if we at home get clear 
on where the stupendous U. S. air program 
now stands—and on the place where each 
of us can fit into that plan and help make 
it go forward faster. 

As aircraft designers and engineers, the 
“Northrop group” is working night and 
day under that plan. Northrop submits 
here some facts on what’s going on. 

What kind of 'planes is the U.S. building? 
This is a new kind of air war. In it 
the old-style “all-purpose” fighting 
plane isn’t good enough. Today, one 
new plane may be a champ at what 


are called “low altitudes”. But because 
it’s so good close to the ground it isn’t 
good enough 5 miles up in the sky. 


The way to be best near the ground, 
and up high, and every place in be- 
tween, is to have many different kinds 
of pursuit planes. That’s what America 
is creating day and night—ALL kinds 
— including improvements on fighters 
already battle famous and deadly new 
ones you’ve not yet heard about. And 
plenty of each kind. 


It’s the same with bombers. In 
some areas we need bombers that will 
carry “block-busters” thousands of 
miles and come back home safe. In 
other areas another kind is better— 


bombers that will carry still bigger 
loads but have less flying range. 


So here again the answer is many 
kinds of bombers. That is what the 
U.S.A. is building—and at a speed 
no nation ever dreamed of before. 


What can a person do to help? Every rivet 
in an airplane costs about 3 cents to 
drive into place. There are 600,000 
rivets in one four-motored bomber. 
So, when you buy an $18.75 war bond 
you drive 625 rivets. Maybe that’s 
enough rivets to hold a wing in place 
after a Jap shell has torn it, enough 
to get some boys safe back to their 
field after a night in a war-torn sky. 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA e MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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union-treasury clause. Finally, the board 
came up with a third decision, embodying a 
rarely used formula, followed in the case 
of a Marshall Field & Co. factory last year. 

Under this decision—on which the board 
split 10-2, two public members dissenting 
—an employe must certify. in writing that 
he permits deduction of union dues as a 
condition. of employment; he must main- 
tain union membership during the life of 
the contract. Thus affirmative action is 
necessary on the part of the employe be- 
fore the checkoff can go into effect. 

The Allis-Chalmers union, once called 
“irresponsible” by the WLB, appeared 
pleased. And the Allis-Chalmers manage- 
ment seemed moderately satisfied; it said 
the order would still give the employe the 
right to join or not to join. 


Incentive Proposal 


It didn’t take long for the War Produc- 
tion Board’s new management-labor coun- 
cil (NEWSWEEK, April 5) to be put to work 
on a concrete proposal for speeding war- 
goods output. At the first meeting of the 
eight-man group held last week WPB 
Chairman Donald Nelson suggested that 
an incentive payment plan be put into 
effect for all war workers. Production could 
be increased at least 10 per cent with 
present manpower, the council was told. 

The idea is to let present wage scales 
stand, then pay a bonus to every worker 
in each plant unit which steps up produc- 
tion above base rates of output. The plan 
has worked in the General Electric Co. 
but was discarded when the plant union 
and management were unable to agree on 
“safeguards” demanded by the union: 
guaranty of return to peacetime produc- 
tion rates after the war; piece workers’ pay 
not to be cut by increased production; ade- 
quate checking on the extent production 
was upped. 

The principal thing that might block 
the incentive plan in war plants, providing 
the committee agrees on a program, is 
whether the War Labor Board would re- 
gard it as inflationary—since workers would 
be getting bigger paychecks. But the WPB, 
thinks the WLB will accede. If it does, the 
incentive system may be put into effect 
in a few aircraft plants. Then if those 
tests are successful, the WPB wants to 


extend the system to all munitions manu- 
facture. 


Pride of Cos Cob 


Before the war, bankers thought Harold 
C. Powers, 47-year-old machinist with his 
backyard Diamond Hill Machine Shop at 
Cos Cob, Conn., was crazy because he 
wanted to borrow $3,000 to tool up his 
repair shop and go after war contracts. 
But after Pearl Harbor he got the money 
from a bank; orders for tools used in air- 
Plane assembly poured in from three big 
aircraft firms. — 


Last week Powers and his partner, Frank 


earned the Army-Navy “E” for prompt 


Modlin, received word that their shop had " 


deliveries and no rejections on more than 
500 different jobs in a year. It was the 
second smallest shop to win the award* 
and even today it consists of only a dozen 
old rebuilt machines manned by the two 
partners; David Brown, full-time machin- 
ist; Joseph Gianfresco, a milkman who 
helps out after deliveries; Eugene Salva- 
tore, high-school student who works after 
classes; Mrs. Powers, who brings in meals 


and keeps books. 


Aviation Notes 


The Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s three di- 
visions—airplanes, engines, and _ propellers 
—were joined this week by a fourth, a 
development division set up to collaborate 
with the other divisions on their wartime 
engineering problems to seek out new 
products and new markets for after the 





*The smallest is the Howard L. White Co. of 
Brooklyn, which this week won its third “E.” 
It consists only of White, who makes a machine 
tool for cutting riflings in guns. 
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war. G. W. Vaughan, president of the 
corporation, announced acquisition of -a 
New Jersey factory for the new research 
technicians who will be headed by Peter 
F. Rossman, chief of development re- 
search in the airplane division laboratory. 
A hint that postwar plans will not be 
confined entirely to aircraft was con- 
tained in the statement that many of 
these researchers are experts in non- 
aeronautical fields. 


{ “Within 30 days” Pan .American Air- 


ways will be flying 33-passenger Boeing — 


landplanes from New Orleans across the 
Gulf of Mexico to Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala. Directly linking the Central States 
with Pan American’s Latin American net- 
work, the four-engined planes will carry 
5 tons of cargo and cover the 1,075 miles 
in six hours. 


{Ernest R. Breech, president of the 
Bendix Aviation Corp., said he could reveal 
no details because of military secrecy, but 
he announced that blind landings in fog 
have been definitely licked. 































‘.. Harold Powers runs it with Frank Modlin, David Brown, Mrs. Powers 
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Patapar 
can take it 


Are you faced with an unusual pack- 
aging problem? Are you looking for a 
material that will stand up in difficult 
situations? Then take a look at Patapar* 
Vegetable Parchment. What this unique 
paper can do may surprise you. 


























































SOAK IT IN WATER — Patapar 
is insoluble. It can be soaked i 
water indefinitely without oom. 
Ideal for packaging moist products. 














BOIL IT—Yes, you can even boil Pata- 
par. This is important where there 
are high processing temperatures. 

















POUR GREASE ON IT—Patapar 

resisting that products 

ike butter, lard, and bacon are 
safely wrapped in it. 











FREEZE 1T—Then thaw it out. 
Patapar likes it. That’s why it is 
for packaging frozen foods. 


AFTER GOING THROUGH ALL THIS PUNISH- 
MENT, PATAPAR REMAINS FIRM AND STRONG. 





















Does this suggest that Patapar might 
be helpful to you? For full information 
outline your requirements in detail. 

*Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Postwar Planning on Money 


by RALPH ROBEY 


‘Tve plans for handling the post- 
war international monetary problem 
which at present are floating around in 
official circles are of the utmost concern 
to the American public. These plans 
already have been the subject of dis- 
cussion between British authorities and 
representatives of the United States 
Treasury and further conferences are 
expected to be held, and Secretary Mor- 
genthau this week presented the Treas- 
ury’s proposals in an off-the-record ses- 
sion with three Senate committees. It is 
time, therefore, to bring these plans 
into the open where they can be ana- 
lyzed and appraised by independent 
experts. 

One of these plans has been prepared 
by John Maynard Keynes, the widely 
publicized British economist who pro- 
vided the intellectual accompaniment 
for the spending program of the United 
States Government from 1934 to 1938. 
The broad outlines of this vroposal 
were made available to the American 
public a few days ago in a special dis- 
patch from London to The Néw York 
Times, and it is reported that the Brit- 
ish Government soon will publish the 
plan as a “white paper.” 

The other plan is that prepared by 
Harry White, who is director of mone- 
tary research of the United States Treas- 
ury. Insofar as the American public is 
concerned no details have been given 
out officially. Nevertheless, enough is 
known of the plan to make it possible 
to discuss it. 


Both plans propose the establish- 
ment of an international organization 
which will have the function of con- 
trolling international trade and ex- 
change in the postwar period through a 
system of debits and credits among the 
participating nations. The exact mech- 
anism for accomplishing this aim differs 
fairly widely as between the two plans. 
White relies rather heavily upon inter- 
national loans and a huge stabilization 
fund; Keynes proposes a clearing ar- 
rangement to take place through a new 
currency to be known as “bancor.” 

But for the moment these details 
need not concern us. The important 
point is that in both plans it is pro- 
posed to set up an international organi- 
zation of super powers for the control 
and regulation of the international 
movement of goods and capital. In 
other words, both plans take it for 
granted that such an organization is 
feasible and desirable and then proceed 
to build a superstructure upon this as-. 


_ which can prevent one or more of them 


_ war period. If we accept that responsi- 


sumption. Now is this assumption cor- 
rect? Obviously that must be the start- 
ing point in an appraisal of the plans. 
If this basic assumption is not tenable, 
the question of the details of the pro- 
posed organization are irrelevant. 


Now the fact is that this basic as- 
sumption is not tenable. Look at it this 
way: Suppose we establish such an or- 
ganization, and suppose further that it 
gets under way under the best possible 
circumstances with all the important na- 
tions cooperating, etc. Now suppose 
that one of the participating nations 
runs into a period of unemployment 
and adopts the New Deal program of 
the °30s—large deficits, rising prices, 
depreciating currency, etc. 

Just what, under these conditions, 
could the international control organiza- 
tion do? The answer is that funda- 
mentally it could do nothing unless the 
nation involved had transferred its sov- 
ereign power over its fiscal affairs to 
the international organization. The 
whole setup, therefore, would break 
down under such conditions as _ these 
because, unless the participating na- 
tions sacrifice a major phase of ‘their 
sovereignty, there is no power on earth 


from wrecking its currency if it so de- 
sires and so gaining an unfair compet- 
itive advantage. And upon what au- 
thority, one may ask, does Mr. White 
carry on negotiations on a plan which 
involves the United States curtailing 
its sovereignty? 

Does this mean that nothing can be 
done in the postwar period to solve the 
international monetary problem? It cer- 
tainly does not.°"We cannot have a 
lasting peace unless there is prosperous 
international trade. We cannot have 
prosperous international trade unless 
there is monetary stability among na- 
tions. And we cannot have monetary sta- 
bility among nations unless the prin- 
cipal creditor nation of the world accepts 
its responsibilities—as England accepted 
them during the past century. That is 
the job of the United States in the post- 





bility and all that it implies on tariffs 
and sanctity of contracts, etc., we can 
have international stability and pros- 
perity in the postwar period. If we re- 
fuse to accept that responsibility—as 
we did throughout the ’20s—and try to 
work along the lines of the Keynes or 
White plan it will only be a matter of 
time until the world is in another mone 


tary crisis. 
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Crawling flying walking _ talk- 
ing overseas underseas here 
there and everywhere’ Radio 
Tubes perform Instant sending 
instant receiving clearly surely 
— that's Ken-Rad Thats what 
the armed forces are getting 
Today the boys on the fighting 
fronts come first Later there will 


be tubes for you and your radio 


EN-RAD 
RADIO TUBES 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
TRANSMITTING TUBES 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


War Reporters Fume at Cable Cartel’s Workings 
as Big Story of the Tunisian Campaign Breaks 


Correspondents on every front acquire 
two inevitable headaches: from too much 
censorship and from too few communica- 


| . tions. For weeks, however, the massive 


Anglo-American press corps in North 
Africa had been living in a comparative 
paradise. Their early troubles with political 
censorship were well ironed out; General 
Eisenhower’s ideas on military censorship 
always had been liberal. The ever increas- 
ing flow of candid copy was being speedily 
dealt with by the United States and British 
signal corps over official radio channels. 
The writers cooperated by dispatching less 
urgent material either by voice broadcast 
to the Office of War Information or to the 
British Broadcasting Corp. in London. 
Miraculously, this cost nothing. 

But last week the correspondents, with 
the climactic story of the Tunisian cam- 
paign on their hands, raged against a tele- 


Top Click: Charles Payne of The New Y. ork Daily 
' News took first prize in the Spot News Class, plus the 
Harvey Deuell Award in the annual Press Photographers’ 


graphic fait accompli that seemed to prom- 
ise only a harvest of “delayed” datelines 
in the nation’s newspapers. 

First they had been told that, as quickly 
as possible, all press material would be 
transferred to “commercial channels.” 
Then, with the day of transition dawning, 
they found they had available just one 
direct commercial channel from Algiers to 
New York—a combination of Mackay 
Radio & Telegraph Corp., and the leisure- 
ly French North African Post, Telephone 
& Telegraph system. 

The price to America was a steep 8 cents 
a word. This did not particularly wor- 
ry the correspondents, however. What 
steamed them up was the discovery that 
the new circuit would work, at first, only 
seven hours a day (later increased to sev- 
enteen) and would cause disheartening 
transmission delays. 


“Such were the original operations,” 
wirelessed Merrill Mueller, Newsweek 
war correspondent, “that some messages 
reached their addresses in 50 minutes; 
others got misplaced for hours, and some 
had not left Africa after two days.” 

Another obstacle for correspondents was 
PTT’s refusal to accept collect press mes- 
sages, though the practice is common since 
newspapermen usually don’t carry the 
large sums of cash needed to pay for daily 
files of hundreds of words. Mackay tried 
to overcome this trouble by assigning an 
Algiers agent to advance francs for pre- 
paid tolls and bill home offices for dollar 
reimbursement. 

The story behind the correspondents’ 
new complications was a three-way colli- 
sion between United States military pol- 
icy, Old World monopoly, and cartel. 

The Giraud government controls North 
African contmmercial communications, just 
as the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion controls those in America. The PTT 
administration is a government-owned mo- 
nopoly, with which any American concern 
entering North Africa must deal. Mackay’s 
present exclusive position is due to an 


N. ¥. Daily News. 


Exhibit in New York. His picture, best of more than 700 
entries, “stopped” a Brooklyn woman defying the law fot | 
trying to frustrate her attempted suicide. — 





AEROLS 


Capable of a power dive in excess of 725 miles per 
hour, Republic's P-47 “Thunderbolts ‘are considered 
the fastest high altitude fighters in the skies. And 
their “ground performance” is equally superb 
—for “Thunderbolts” are equipped with AEROLS. 


Not only “Thunderbolts,” but every other type of 

American aircraft—from the modest sized trainers 

to the biggest bombers—rely on Aerols for swift, 

sure take-offs and soft, cushioned landings. 
e 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION °« e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 


eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 
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HALOID 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
MAIN PLANT AND OFFICES - ROCHESTER. NY 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITiE 











for a pep-restoring rest on an 
inner-spring mattress in a noise- 
proofed, comfortable room... then 
Q satisfying meal, and a fresh stort. 


HOTEL aufair ST. LOUIS 














Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 
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REN A NEW 
DICTAPHONE* 


Make up for manpower 
shortage by renting new 
Dictaphone dictating 
machines, On authority 
of the W.P.B. new Dic- 
taphone equipment may 
rented on a monthly basis, subject to recall 
on 30 days’ notice. Call your local Dictaphone 

office, listed in your phone book. 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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agreement with PTT, which gets half the 
8-cent rate for the use of its facilities 
(largely rebuilt, incidentally, by the 
United States Signal Corps with United 
States materials) . 

Under United States policy, our mili- 
tary authorities had no theoretical right 
to dictate the French decision in the mat- 
ter of an agreement. Moreover, the Army 
wanted only one circuit, to simplify cen- 
sorship and conserve personnel and equip- 
ment, among other things. Therefore, 
when the FCC in Washington received 
three applications for a circuit from North 
Africa, it granted the license to Mackay, 
whose negotiations with PTT were the 
farthest advanced. The rejected appli- 
cants, Press Wireless, Inc., and RCA, are 
appealing at an FCC hearing April 19. 

The correspondents put up a special 
plea for Press Wireless, which has a long 
record of efficient service in Europe. 
“But,” as Mueller put it, “since Press 
Wireless rates are 2 to 4 cents lower than 
Mackay’s, PTT naturally is interested in 
the highest cut.” 

Mackay itself proposed a press-rate cut 
to 5 cents a word. But the PTT company 
apparently was more amenable to the con- 
trol of Cable & Wireless, Ltd., dominant 
factor in the world communications cartel. 
It insisted on the 8-cent rate, fixed before 
the war to protect London and Paris posi- 
tions in the market. To combat the cartel, 
the FCC appealed for a 5-cent rate through 
the State Department. 

Last week, still facing competition from 
the OWI no-charge circuit and from dis- 
patches sent by air courier to Gibraltar 
and cabled or wirelessed from there, Mac- 
kay-PTT was averaging only about fifteen 
messages a day. 


Bond Gravy 


A fortnight ago, the Allied Newspaper 
Council was set up to mobilize advertising 
for the imminent $13,000,000,000 second 
War Bond drive. One of the council’s 
chief goals: To shoehorn more of the 
Treasury’s “Buy Bonds” blurbs into 
the nation’s 12,498 newspapers, partic- 
ularly the 10,196 weeklies, Scarcely had 
it settled to this task last week when The 
New York Times discovered that Sen. 
John H. Bankhead, Alabama Democrat, 
was quietly preparing legislation which 
would appropriate $25,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000 to achieve the same end. 

The Times story predicted stiff opposi- 
tion from a Congress “particularly suspi- 
cious of measures which might infringe up- 
on freedom of the press.” Bankhead would 
not discuss the bill, but Sen. Raymond E. 
Willis, Indianian Republican and publisher 
of a weekly newspaper himself, observed 
that there ought to be some means for 
government payment of small dailies and 
weeklies “to channel information to the 
people without compromising . .. the news- 
papers or establishing the embarrassing in- 
ference ‘of a subsidy.” Lending point to 
Senator Willis’s point was the suspension 
of 486 weeklies last year. 
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Willkie’s World 

It’s hard to believe that much remains 
to be told about Wendell Willkie’s 49-day 
world tour last fall. Newspaper stories re. 
counting his impressions of Egypt, the 
Middle East, Turkey, Russia, and China 
rivaled the war news for prominence. And 
when he returned he made a radio “report 
to the people.” 

But though Willkie was an unofficial 
Presidential envoy on his tour, there had 
been considerable controversy over his ap- 
peal from Moscow for a second front, 
there were hot words soon after he checked 
in at the White House for a 75-minute 
conference, and so Mr. Roosevelt never 
got from Willkie a full report of his trip. 

Nor will the President get it from “One 
World,” Willkie’s second report to the 
people. A book two-thirds travelogue and 
one-third Willkie ideology, it suffers from 
wartime restrictions that prevent the en- 
voy from telling much that he saw, par. 
ticularly in Russia, where he was accorded 
unusual privileges. It also suffers from 
Willkie’s inability to paint characters. He 
tells you that Stalin’s tunic: may be a 
pastel pink or pale green on occasion, but 
he never gives a clear picture of the Red 
leader. Other foreign leaders whom he 
met are either lightly sketched or merely 
mentioned. 

But Willkie has not omitted any con- 
clusions. He talked with René Godfroy, 
Admiral of the interned French Fleet at 
Alexandria, and found him a “great” friend 
of the United States. He uses this as evi- 
dence that the later American deal with 


‘Admiral Darlan in North Africa was ur 


necessary, although Admiral Godfroy still 
stubbornly sits at Alexandria, refusing to 
join either de Gaulle or the United States- 
sponsored Giraud. 

Willkie found the Middle East lacking 
in sanitation and education and burdened 
with “very British” resident officials. In a 
few days, he arrived at the conclusion that 
Middle East problems could be solved by 
the gradual grant of full independence 
and that the age-old Jewish-Arab prob- 
lem could be at least partly resolved by 
“good will and simple honesty.” © 

Many things about the Orient disturbed 
Willkie. He fears trouble between Russia 
and China over the interior Asiatic prov- 
inces unless differences are ironed out by 
a United Nations council; he worries about 
an “old-school tie” trend in the Chinese 
Government and fears the dangers o 
Chinese inflation. 

But he did like the Chinese people, the 
Generalissimo, and his family. And he 1 
ferentially takes credit for suggesting 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s American vist, 
since he told Finance Minister H 
Kung prophetically: “She would find her- 
self not only beloved, but immensely effec 
tive” as an unofficial ambassador to th 
United States. 

Summing up, ‘Willkie finds that t 
United States has a tremendous reservoll 
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Mace Californians call it the Donner 
Pass over the High Sierra, but to every 
railroad man on our Sacramento Divi- 
sion, it is “The Hill.” There’s no tougher 
stretch of railroad in the country than 
this section of S. P.’s Overland Route 
between’San Francisco and Chicago. 


From the rolling country east of Sacra- 
mento, the double track begins to climb 
toward the gentle foothills that hide the 
summit ridge. But the grade is decep- 
tively steep, and at Roseville the big 
cab-in-front locomotives are coupled on. 


With exhausts roaring and sixteen drive 
wheels charging, the great engines as- 
eault The Hill. Through Rocklin, New- 
castle and Auburn, through Clipper Gap 
and Colfax and Gold Run—the way 
stations of the Forty-Niners—through 
Dutch Flat and Emigrant Gap to the 
7,000-foot summit, with Donner Lake 
shimmering far below. 


The 





From the summit you can hear the 
monsters coming up the grade, their 
far-off whistles echoing in the granite 
canyons. You can feel the stirring pulse 
of a railroad at war—the grim deter- 
mination of the big engines and the 
men who run them. 


There isn’t a man on The Hill who isn’t 
proud of the kind of railroading they do 
there, proud of the way they keep the 
line open in spite of everything that 
Nature can throw at them. 





If you’ve ever been routed out of a warm 
bed to help man a work train or a rotary 
snow plow, you know why being a rail- 


road man is a lot like being in the army. 
Every one of usis on call 24 hours a day 
to keep ’em rolling. 

















The Southern Pacific system extends from the 
Torrid Zone (Guadalajara, Mexico) more than 
half way to the North Pole, 


The Friendly Southern Pacific 
Headquarters: 65 Market St., San Francisco, California 
ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL TOTALLY MOBILIZED FOR WAR 
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Our most effective selling 
argument is your experience 
with Taft service. You'll be 
sold once you've enjoyed 
the comfort of this modern 
hotel. You can Tarry at 
The Taft economically, too! 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 
FROM $2.50 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


\ ss NEW YORK 


TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY fi 














BING & BING MANAGEMENT 














**Smoking in my office, Lieutenant?” 
**Yes, Major, I’m trying a pipeful 
of your COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE.” 


“OH! THATS 4 w 






Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT, rich, 
cool and mild-manneted with not a bit of 
bite. Thousands of blendings of eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos were tested to perfect 
this superb mixture. Look for the picture of 
“The Country Doctor” on the package. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 





Wyeur dealer: doeen't have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd, Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 



































International 


Wendell Willkie, the global traveler, wrote about One World; Low, the 
British cartoonist, put it down in caricature 


of good will among the peoples of the 
world. But he contends that “imperialism” 
at home, appeasement abroad, and the 
failure to apply the Atlantic Charter to 
everyone have sprung leaks in the dam. He 
urges immediate “substantial agreements” 
among all our Allies looking toward a 
world council and offers the novel idea 
that agreements in principle must be 
reached not only among United Nations 
leaders, but among the people themselves. 
“One World” is also being published in a 
$1 paper-backed edition embellished with 
a striking photograph of the author who, 
incidentally, had the collaboration of fel- 
low travelers Gardner Cowles Jr. and 
Joseph Barnes, OWI officials, in prepari 
the book. It’s a highly readable job an 
also a handsome piece of campaign litera- 
ture for a candidate whose second race 
will be run at a time when international 
affairs will be the issue. (Ont Wortp. By 


| Wendell L. Willkie. Simon & Schuster. $2.) 


The Merchant Seamen 


“The keystone of the whole military 
framework” . . . so Mary Palmer of News- 
WEEK’s Washington bureau views our 
merchant ships. 

“We are the bums. But we deliver the 
cargoes.” That’s the way Fred Herman, 
merchant seaman, puts it. 

Miss Palmer’s book, “We Fight With 
Merchant Ships,” is a survey of our ship- 
ping. It covers merchant-marine history, 
the training of crews, union activity, and 
shipbuilding accomplishments. 

Herman’s book, “Dynamite Cargo,” is 
a report of his voyage last September in 
convoy to Russia and ranks with most 
vivid correspondent stories in its descrip- 
tion of ships in lanes as far as one could 
see, a 75-warship escort, and the U-boat 
wolf packs that enjoyed good hunting. 
Herman and his fellow seamen were trans- 
ferred to the British cruiser directing the 
convoy. Crowded below decks, the 240 
survivors from various vessels would have 
succumbed to panic but for the calm voice 


of a junior lieutenant. Through the attacks 
he kept up a running report from the 
bridge. After one terrible concussion which 
knocked the lights out, the British young. 
ster’s voice came: “It’s quite all right ... 
miss is as good asa mile . . . A bolt from the 
blue as it were.” (We Figat Wira Mer- 
CHANT Suips. By M. B. Palmer. 307 pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. Dynamite Canrco: 
Convoy to Russia. By Fred Herman, 
158 pages. Vanguard. $2.) 


Curious Little Prince 


On the starlit Sahara, “to me, the love- 
liest and saddest landscape in the world,” 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry has created an 
exquisite little fantasy with words and 
water colors. “The Little Prince,” newest 
and most curious work of the gifted French 
author-aviator, appears in the guise of a 
fable for children. Indeed, it will baffle 
some children a great deal less than some 
grown-ups. It is not, however, to be recom- 
mended for juveniles fed on a daily diet of 
Superman or Jack Armstrong, the All- 
American Boy. 

The Little Prince comes to St.-Ex while 
the pilot, with a week’s supply of water, is 
trying to fix his grounded plane in the 
desert. The Prince had left his own tiny 
planet, where he lived with a rose, two 
active volcanoes and one that was extinct 
(though “one never knows”), and some 
bad plants called baobabs which had to be 
pulled up regularly or they would grov 
right through the planet and split it in 
half. Before he reached the earth he visited 
half a dozen one-man planets, and thes 
are some of the things he saw and could 
hardly understand: 

A king who ruled “over everything” but 
who waited to order a sunset until 20 mit- 
utes to 8. For, as the king explained, “s- 
cepted authority rests first of all on reason.” 

A businessman who had been counting 
the stars for 54 years. “And what do yol 
do with these stars?” asked the Princ. 
“Nothing,” the businessman replied. ‘I 
own them .. administer them. I count 











FIGHT WITH YOUR DOLLARS... 


as our men fight with their lives 


HE Second War Loan Drive, beginning April 12, offers a 
new opportunity to convert your dollars into ships, planes, 
tanks and guns. $13-billion is the goal . . . highest in all history. 


Almost every family has purchased Bonds and Stamps. . . but 
‘who is buying to the limit of his ability? Now is the time .. ; . 
increase your regular War Bond purchases ... buy the new 2% 
or 244% Treasury Bonds, or any of the other United States 

Government securities. 


A great nationwide organization, the War Finance Com- 
mittee, is conducting this Drive, combining the forces of Victory 
Fund Committees and War Savings Staff organizations. Be ready 
to respond to their call . . . if you miss them, get full details from 
your Bank. Buy Bonds and keep on buying. Buy as though the 
life of a son or brother depended on it. It does, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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© You've spent a lot of money to 
install them. 


@ The manpower problem, material 
shortages and wartime restrictions 
make it imperative that you protect 
them against damage. 


@LAPIDOLITH LIQUID will 
harden, wearproof and dustproof your 
concrete and terrazzo floors through 
chemical action. 


@ Without interru stan the use of your 
floors, LAPIDOLITH LIQUID can be 
applied by your own maintenance 
crew—and the treatment need not be 
renewed. 

For free inspection and advice on floor prob- 

lems affecting any industrial plant, write 
Department N.W.-1. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
88 LEXINGTON AVE. » NEW YORK 


Where Results Count— 
Count on Sonneborn 
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For a flavour thrill 
e-enjoy this origtnal 
dark Jamaica Rum 


Sample a Myers’s Rum Cock- 
_ tail this evening. From the first 
sip, you will discover that this 

dark Jamaica Rum—distilled b 
e time-honoured Pot sul 
method—imparts a superb, mel. 
taste and rich aroma. For 

that wealth of flavour— 


Tht Rice Must be 
MYERS’S 


Planters’ Punch” Brand 


100% FINE MELLOW JAMAICA 
97 PROOF 


For new Rum Recipe booklet write 

R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
i= ‘Agents in the U.S.A. - 
“AS Lay Dept.NW-4,57LaightSt.,N.Y. 


7 
‘See 
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them and recount them. It is difficult. But 
I am a man who is naturally interested in 
matters of consequence.” 

A lamplighter who continuously lit and 
put out his lamp. “Orders are orders,” the 
lamplighter said. “I follow a terrible pro- 
fession. In the old days it was reasonable. 
I put the light out in the morning, and in 
the evening I lighted it again. I had the 
rest of the day for relaxation and the rest 
of the night for sleep.” 

“And the orders have been changed since 
that time?” 

“The orders have not been changed,” 


said the lamplighter. “That is the tragedy!* 


From year to year the planet has turned 
more rapidly and the orders have not been 
changed . .. the planet now makes a com- 
plete turn every minute, and I no longer 
have . . . repose. Once every minute I have 
to light my lamp and put it out!” 

St.-Ex’s fable is sprinkled with many 
the light-hearted moral, such as the one 
the Little Prince got from the fox he met 
on earth: 

“One only. understands the things that 
one tames,” said the fox. “Men have no 
more time to understand anything. They 
buy things all ready made at the shops. 
But there is no shop anywhere where one 
can buy friendship, and so men have no 
friends any more. If you want a friend, 
tame me.” (Tue Littte Prince. Written 
and drawn by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. 
Translated by Katherine Woods, 91 pages. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.) 


~ 





Joseph Colognori 
Virginius Dabney linked the Virginias’ learning 
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‘Pattern for the South’ 


Virginius Dabney sat down at his type- 
writer a fortnight ago to bang out for The 
Richmond Times-Dispatch of March 24 a 
jubilant lead editorial that had nothing to 
do with the war. Instead the youthful and 
distinguished editor of one of the South’s 
top dailies toasted the legislature of neigh- 
boring West Virginia for adopting a “pat- 
tern for the South and the nation.” The 
“pattern” was an enabling act setting aside 
funds—of $1,000 .per man per year—by 
which twenty graduates of the University 
of West Virginia’s two-year medical school 
annually would be sent across the state 
line to finish a four-year course at the 
Medical College of Virginia in Richmond. 

Proposed just a year ago in Dabney’s 
book, “Below the Potomac,” to The Times- 
Dispatch editor the move was a key to 
the salvation of a battered educational sys- 
tem. What it unlocked was a means of 
holding Southern postgraduate work be- 
low the Mason-Dixon line. 

Once the South had hpasted a proud 
structure of higher learning equal to that 
of any other section of the nation. But the 
Civil War knocked the props from under 
it. Ever since the colleges have been on the 
long road back. Many undergraduate in- 
stitutions managed to reestablish them- 
selves in the ranks of the best colleges of 
the country. But against that stood the 
fact that while much of the 
region constitutes the nation’s 
least taxable property, in each 
state eight, ten, and even six- 
teen tax-supported schools 
sprang up, spreading the in- 
come of each so thin as to be 
almost inconsequential. 

The result: faculty mem- 
bers were wooed away to the 
North, with its one-third high- 
er wages and 30 per cent light- 
er teaching loads. Worst of all, 
-though postgraduate work was 
catried on at such universities 
as Tulane, Duke, and Vander- 
bilt, such opportunities for 
advanced study were in gen- 
eral rare in the South. West 
Virginia was by no means the 
only medical school unable to 
give its students more than 
two years of the required four- 
year course. 

The experience of graduates 
of such two-year schools was 
often one of delays and frus- 
tration in midstream. West 
Virginia graduates usually 
went to one of six or seven 
big Eastern medical schools to 
finish up. But full rosters oft- 
en prevented their immediate 
entrance, and sometimes they 
had to wait for a. full year. 
Despite this problem, it was 
financially impossible for the 

two-year Southern colleges to 
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They are dropping 


factory roofs on Tojo! 








Steel saved in building factory roofs is steel for 
bombs to drop on Tojo and Hitler! Here's a typically 
American idea that saved as much as 587 tons of steel 
on one government supply depot alone . .. 




















War plants and wartime housing are zooming up 
with the help of new Gold Bond Roof Plank! Govern- 
ment approved, it's fireproof and lasts as long as the 
building itself! The weather side has a durable finish 
that bonds tightly with roofing material. Undersideis ivory 
—light reflecting, so no interior painting is needed. 
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For roof planking, for outside walls, for inside walls 
and partitions, there's one of Gold Bond's four new 
laminated gypsum boards ready to do the job. These 
new products are available now without restrictions — 
for offices, plants, homes and farms! 





= 


This ingenious new Gold Bond Roof Plank builds 
fireproof roofs fast. It not only greatly reduces the 
amount of structural steel required, but as roof planking 
has already replaced millions of feet of badly-needed 
lumber. Best of all, you can get all you want. 














BUILD BETTER WITH 


Gold Bond |e 





‘The war comes first at every one of National’s 21 
big plants. But your Gold Bond dealer still has many 
non-critical materials for necessary building, remodeling, 
insulating and repairs. See him today. National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo, New York. 
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expand into complete medical schools. 

To this dilemma, West Virginia’s sub- 
sidy is a solution. Under the plan, West 
Virginia medical students will pay MCV 
the same tuition as those from Virginia— 
$325 a year. The additional $1,000 a stu- 
dent that the state of West Virginia is 
paying is the difference between tuition 
fees and what medical instruction actually 
costs in terms of the facilities and the 
salaries of the faculty. 

Southern educators see in the plan far- 
reaching implications for regional co- 
operation in every postgraduate field in 
every poor area of the nation. A similar 
plan might place Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute’s splendid postgraduate engineering 
instruction at the disposal of students from 
Tennessee, who now have no comparable 
school of their own to attend. 


Reeducation for Peace 


If the Allies follow a plan proposed last 
week in London by two international edu- 
cational bodies, all Hitler youth move- 
ments will be disbanded as soon as the 
United Nations move into Germany, ex- 
perienced Allied volunteers will lead Nazi 
youngsters from military drills to peaceful 
games and sports, and an Allied high com- 
missioner of education will work along with 
occupying authorities to reroute young 
Nazi minds along more peace-loving chan- 
nels. Asked his opinion of the plan on the 
day before his 81st birthday, that colossus 
of Columbia, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
violently disagreed: “A ridiculous idea! 
The fine.people will work out their own 
educational system in the tradition of the 
old German scholars.” 





SPORTS 


In the Basket 


The beat-beat-beat of the basketball 
dribble for the past fortnight resounded 
from Madison Square Garden, New York 
City, in the greatest hoopla exhibition 
since Dr. James Naismith pinned his peach 
baskets to a wall. 

‘Not one but two tourneys vied for at- 
tention on alternate nights—the National 
Invitation (host: Ned Irish, Garden Pres- 
ident), and the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association. . 

As the nation’s top teams stormed into 
action, it was St. John’s of Brooklyn that 
dominated the Invitation. The Redmen 
took on a tough Rice team in the first 
round and just squeaked through 51-49. 
The game was tied at 49-all with ten sec- 
onds to go when St. John’s froze the ball. 
At six seconds little Hy Gotkin attempted 
a goal but missed. A teammate snatched 
the rebound and passed to Gotkin, who 
sank the ball with the final buzzer. 

Playing next against Fordham, a red- 
faced Redmen fan called the 69-43 out- 
come with a continual scream: “St. John’s 
is red hot, Fordham is all shot!” And the 
team was hot against Toledo too. Big Boy 
Boykoff, all 6-foot-9 of him, dunked his 
famous bucket shots, and 5-foot-5 Gotkin 
scampered around the giant’s legs like a 
rabbit. With a 48-27 victory, the Redmen 
crowned themselves Invitation champs. 

Meanwhile, Georgetown—sparked by 
John Mahnken, Danny Kraus, and Billy 
Hassett—knocked over New York Uni- 
versity (55-36) and De Paul (53-49), 
won the Ea§Stern NCAA playoffs, and 








Title tactics: Kenny Sailors (4) piloted Wyoming to victory 


exhausted Indians. 
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waited for the victor of the Western play. 
offs in Kansas City to come East. 
Wyoming breezed in from the West, 
captained by Lilliputian Kenny Sailors, 
only 5-foot-6, between his Brobdingnag; 
lieutenants Milo Komenick, 6-foot-7, and 
Jim Weir, 6-foot-5. They had downed Ok- 
lahoma 53-50 and Texas 58-54 in the corm 
country and were out for Eastern blood, 
The cowboys got the range on George. 
town in the last six minutes, With the 
score at 31-26, Wyoming clicked regularly 
for 20 points and turned a near defeat 
into a rout, 46-34, for the NCAA title. 
The championship of championships 
April 1 was a riotous game of Cowboys 
and Indians. Sailors, a dribbling demon, 
outran Gotkin, while Cowboy Komenick 
hogtied Boykoff. But the Redmen made a 
Custer stand. They came from behind in 
the last 30 seconds to tie the score at 
46-all. In the overtime the Cowboys casu- 
ally poured leather through the basket and 
took the game 52-47. The Red Cross, 
which netted $24,000 in gate receipts, 
could have used a plasma bank on the 
So the West is best. Also victor of the 
National AAU champions, the Phillips 
Oilers, in two season games, Wyoming 
thus gained the first undisputed bona fide 
national title, unofficial but absolutely 
waterproof and guaranteed by the Garden 
to be good for a year. 


Hoops Across the Sea 


While the collegians in America were 
battling it out in New York, an AEF 
tourney decided a G.I. title in London. 
Al Newman, NEwsweEeEx’s former sports 
editor and now correspondent on the Brit- 
ish front, wirelessed the following story: 


It’s 3,000 miles from Madison Square 
Garden as the crow flies, and it would be 
a remarkably insane crow to try it. But 
the interior of the Royal Albert Hall— 
usually sacred to the gyrations of Si 


_Thomas Beecham, Yehudi Menuhin, and 


other strong competitors in the same 
league—last week looked like an American 
sports arena. 

From March 80 through April 1, thov- 
sands of homesick American doughboys 
and their British guests watched sixteen 
service teams fight it out for the first 
basketball championship in the history of 
European theater operations. 

The place inside resembles a huge bee- 
hive lined with red plush. From gilt boxes 
ordinarily occupied by lorgnette-toting 
dowagers, leather-lunged soldiers were giv- 
ing referees a de luxe razzberry. Most refs 
were officers, and this was a golden oppor- 
tunity for many downtrodden yardbirds 
to get even. 

The play was furious but ragged. A 
young British lady sniffed: “Why, thats 
not bawsketball at all, ectually. Thats 
netball, a game for veddy young girls. 

The tourney was a rather vague affair 
since divisional numbers of the teams and 
the location of those outside London ca! 
not be divulged. At one time it came clo* 
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But it is funny, M°Gee, to lonely sailors on the long 


haul to Murmansk...who listen with a Scott ! 


Now, pares our men-at-sea listen to programs Jrom home 
.. Safe from enemy dtrection - finders ! 


Sailors so far away that they may be hearing your favorite 
programs 2 day earlier than you—across the international date line— 
or men in the lonely reaches of the northern waters who listen the 
next morning—bless the programs from home. And bless the Scott 
that brings them. 

The Scott was a “natural” for seafaring use. Back in 1928, 
on a trip to Australia, it logged a Chicago station every night. It has 
been purchased in 154 countries before the war—proud possession 
of Indian potentates, ambassadors, consuls. Now, built to sea stand- 
ards, it roams the world, and makes distances shorter for men who 
long for news and entertainment from home ports. 

And of course the Scott is s¢fe—its low radiation never de- 
tectable by enemy submarines. Engineered in the Scott tradition, it 

RECEIVE R is built with the precision of a marine instrument, the staunchness 
E of a man-o-war. As fast as we can build them— 
Phong bi eporinn Mintel ie they are going on merchantmen, tankers, trans- 


We regret that, due to present ports and American ships of every kind. After AAG Al 
restrictions, it cannot be of- 
fered to individual purchasers. the war, we shall try to have one for you. 


FINE RADIO 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. iia a ERS 
4450 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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to being downright mysterious. Uniforms, 
ordered by the Red Cross for the occasion, 
were all made white with black numbers 
by an ignorant local manufacturer. 

From the outset, it was apparent there 
were only two strong teams in the com- 
petition—London Base Command and the 
ad When they met in the finals, the 

rays were top-heavy favorites. But Lon- 
doners backed their team with a palpable 
rustling of 10-shilling notes, and struck a 
bonanza. Sparked by a carrot-topped 
center, Pvt. Don Ettinger of Independ- 
ence, Mo., and the University of Kansas, 
London Base took the lead in the first 
five minutes and never relinquished it. 
The team ran up 52 points, while the 
Grays’ best efforts netted only 48. 

With the tourney over and the teams 
on their way back to the business of war, 
“Stars and Stripes” gave the big event a 
. subtle epitaph: “A superduper athletic af- 
fair indeed—but we hope it doesn’t become 
an annual event.” 


Hungry Harry 

The month of March was fat with news 
of fasts. America tightened its ration belt 
another few notches, and Mohandas K. 
Gandhi starved in Poona. Gandhi ate again 
after 21 days. But Harry Wills—for the 
full $1 days—had plenty of nuthin’. 

The Black Panther, avoided by Jack 
Dempsey for a decade in his heyday heavy- 
weight prime, sipped grape juice in his 
New York apartment on April 1 and re- 
flected on his 38rd annual air-and-water 
diet. Now 50, he sliced 56 pounds of beef 
from his weight of 252, “burned the im- 
purities” out of his system, and is ready 
for “another yeah of perfect health.” On 
the food questions of the month, he said: 

1—“Everybody kept talkin’ about eatin’ 
—or not eatin’—about not bein’ able to 
get butter and poak chops an’ things.” 


2—“Gandhi went only 21 days. Of 


course he’s 78 years old, and he didn’t 
have much of a body to start with. That 
safety pin was mighty close to his back- 
bone when he started.” 


Sports Shorts 


Swrunine: First college swimmers to 
complete a title grand slam, Ohio State last 
week won the National AAU indoor cham- 
pionships at the New York Athletic Club. 
Their other triumphs since last summer: 
the National AAU Outdoor, Big Ten, and 
NCAA titles. Freshman Bill Smith of Ha- 
waii won the 220-yard and 440-yard free- 
style, while Frank Dempsey and Charles 
Batterman finished one-two on low and 
high boards. 


Boxinea: Li'l Henry Armstrong, a year’s 
journey out on the comeback trail, met his 
big test at Madison Square Garden in his 
old sparring partner, Lightweight Cham- 
pion Beau Jack. But Henry had spotted the 
Beau nine years and just couldn’t make 
them up. The former triple titleholder col- 
lected four blows to every one he landed, 
and lost in ten rounds. 


RADIO 


He’s Got a Horse 


The Mutual Broadcasting System has 
outsmarted Selective Service. It has ac- 
quired a radio artist who sings, mimics, 
quips, plays host to guest stars, spins a fast 
commercial, knocks down $200 a week— 
and is thoroughly draft-proof. The son of 
a Bronx mechanic and a mother who can’t 
carry a tune, 5-year-old Bobby Hookey 
last week became the youngest star ever 
to have his own weekly network program. 
Entitled Rocking Horse Rhythms, it is 
aired nationally Sunday nights from 10:45 
to 11 EWT (he should be in bed) and is 
sponsored on the West Coast by Chooz, a 





chewing-gum laxative. 


Mutual picked Bobby up from the Horn 
& Hardart children’s show, where for three 
years he had wowed studio and air audi- 
ences with his vigorous vocalizations and a 
habit of rocking his baby frame in time to 
the music. Unlike 6-year-old Quiz Kid Joel 
Kupperman, he is no mathematical genius, 
preferring turtles to income-tax reports. 
Fan mail is wasted on him because he 
can’t read. 

He learns his scripts and songs from his 
mother and his accompanist Mort Howard 
and only needs to pipe through a tricky ar- 
rangement two or three times to pick it up. 





Bobby Hookey and Mutual's horse 


During his three years’ experience he has 
acquired a repertory of some 150 songs. 
He'll need all of them, and as-many new 
ones as he can memorize each week, be- 
cause aside from a regular appearance on 
his own program, he’s doing a song a week 
as a guest on boy-yodeler Olivio Santoro’s 
‘Sunday NBC show and continuing his 
work for Horn & Hardart. 

The publicity spotlight has left Bobby 
fairly unaffected thus far, though his most 


one. He was posing recently for some press 
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memorable encounter with it was a painful 





photographers, and to build up the rock. 
ing-horse angle they snapped him seated 
on a wooden steed rigged up with a micro. 
phone protruding from its mane. Bobby, 
who likes horses anyway, was fascinated by 
this one and calmly started to tote it home 
with him when the posing was done. Cold. 
blooded Mutual refused to let him have it. 


Broadmoor Exit 


The BBC accent [to Americans it 
sounds like “exsent”] is as distinctive an 
English radio product as the deep bong 
of Big Ben. Meticulous of vowel and 
diphthong, it is a broad cross between 
Oxford and South England suburbia, af- 
fected yet intelligible to the uncounted 
empire millions who sit up until the an- 
nouncer says: “And that is the end of 
the niews.” It owed a great deal to a 
thick-set Welshman, Prof. Arthur Lloyd 
James, one of the Crown’s most exacting 
authorities on the pronunciation of the 
King’s English, who as early as 1924 be. 
gan devoting himself to the task of seeing 
that the West End bleat did not become 
a national air-waves hallmark. 

But on the night of Jan. 14, 1941, Pro 
fessor James entered the bedroom of his 
pleasant Hampstead villa and with a ham- 
mer and carving fork killed his wife, a 
violinist with a “plaising” voice. Before 
he was locked up at Broadmoor Madhouse 
to be detained “at the King’s pleasure,” 
Professor James explained: “I thought my 
powers were failing; I could not cope with 
my work. Rather than expect her to face 


a bleak future, I decided she should die.” 


Last fortnight, in Broadmoor, Professor 
James wrapped a scarf and necktie around 
his resonant throat and hanged himself. 


Gagstar Moore 


One of the most-asked questions in the 
last ten years of radio has been: Where 
are the new comedians coming from’ 
Jack Benny, Phil Baker, Bob Hope, and 
Fred Allen came from vaudeville, which 
died as radio grew up. But where else can 
an actor get the think-on-your-feet-and- 
watch - the- audience- out - of-the-corner-of- 
your-eye experience-that these old-timers 
picked up (along with ripe tomatoes) on 
their one-night stands? 

If a new gagstar named Garry Moor 
is any indication, the answer seems to 
they are coming from radio itself. At 2%, 
Moore has always worked in radio, and 
there he has run through a mill at least 
as tough as the vaudeville grind. As 4 
small-time funnyman on seventeen shows 
in Baltimore, St. Louis, and Chicago, he 
has been not only star, but author and 
idea man as well. During the past 
years he has ground out approximately 
1,500 scripts. 

On his last NBC sustaining stint, the 
morning program Everything Goes, Moore 
kept “sponsor traps baited with cavial 
in front of the studio. 

Two weeks ago one of the traps wel! 


























Saver of 
Precious Metal 


Because Boots Self-Locking Nuts 
are lighter, they save hundreds 
of tons of strategic metal. The 
Anchor Nut (shown in cross- 
section above) is the type of 
Boots Nut most commonly used 
on military planes. It operates 
on the familiar Boots self-locking 
principle. The threads of the top, 
locking section are slighily out 
of phase with those of the lower, 
load-carrying section. When 
the bolt engages the locking 
section, @ constant pressure is 
established which prevents any 
loosening due to vibration. 


? 
pees cee is 
3 es age 


Here’s More Fire-Power to You, Sergeant! 


The lighter the plane, the greater can be its fire-power. Every 
pound saved in airplane construction therefore becomes a vital 
factor in winning the war. 


Planes of all types, from tne greatest four-motored bomber 
down to the small pursuit or trainer, are made with Boots all 
metal, self-locking nuts. On a heavy bomber, this means a saving 
of more than sixty pounds—enough for 200 rounds of .50 calibre 
machine gun bullets, 


Boots all-metal nuts are not only lighter, but literally “outlast 
the plane.” 


Specially developed for motor application, the new Boots 
*Rol-Top” Self-Locking Nut is winning a wide acceptance 
among engine manufacturers. 


BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION w& GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
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off and caught the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co. by the cellophane. Hence, at 10 p.m. 
on Thursdays since March 25, Garry has 
been the full-fledged emcee of a big-time 
evening variety show, which so far is 
nameless. His salary is about $50,000 a 
year. He has Xavier Cugat’s orchestra, 
vocalist Ginny Simms, announcer Howard 
Petrie (whom he once auctioned off to a 
listener for a can of fishing worms), and 
@ semi-permanent guest-star in Jimmy 
Durante. As a veteran comedian, Durante 
affectionately calls Moore “Junior,” but 
even he admits that Garry’ knows more 
about radio than he does. 


THEATER 


Two to S.R.O. 


Broadway’s 1942-43 season slipped past 
the New Year without a single song-and- 
dance hit until Ethel Merman came to the 
rescue with “Something for the Boys.” 
Now, making up for lost swing and three- 
quarter time, New York draws two po- 
tential hit musicals in the same week: 


“Oklahoma” and “Ziegfeld Follies.” 


q For the plot of “Oklahoma,” the Theater 
Guild goes back to 1931 and its own pro- 
duction of Lynn Riggs’s folk play, “Green 


Graphio House photos 


The Ziegfeld Follies glorifies Christine Ayres (left) and Ilona Massey and 
hands a musical tray to Arthur Treacher, Hollywood's favorite butler 


2 
J 
. 


Grow the Lilacs.” Oscar Hammerstein’; 
adaptation hews reasonably close to the 
Riggs original, and although it still doesn’t 
manage a plot worth extended synopsis, 
the lovelorn cowboys and farm girls of 
Oklahoma’s Indian territory circa 190] 
make for a refreshingly colorful musical- 
comedy book. : 

Kicking up its ancient heels as if it 
weren’t an organization of 25 years’ digni- 
fied standing pat, the Guild has compound- 
ed good taste and smart showmanship into 
a folk operetta that should appeal to any 
class of theatergoer. In place of starring 
names the producers provide a cast that 
responds amiably to Rouben Mamoulian’s 
expert direction: Alfred Drake and Joan 
Roberts as homespun love in bloom; Lee 
Dixon and Celeste Holm as sex with a 
snicker; and Joseph Buloff as the itinerant, 
amorous peddler, who, singlehanded, al- 
most makes up for the book’s dearth of 
real comedy. 

The principal contributors to a delight- 
ful and different musical, however, work 
from the wings. Aided by Hammerstein’s 
deft lyrics, Richard Rodgers (who will re- 
sume his perennial partnership with Lorenz 
Hart in his next production) has turned 
out one of his best scores in a modem 
folk-ballad mood; certainly “Oh, What a 
Beautiful Mornin’,” “The Surry With the 
Fringe on the Top,” and “Many a New 
Day” will be haunting you on the radio 
for some time to come. Add to “Okla- 
homa’s” tangible assets Lemuel Ayers’s at- 
tractive sets and backdrops, and Miles 
White’s gay (though strictly period) cos- 
tumes. But place on a par with the score, 
the amusing, imaginative ballet numbers 
that Agnes de Mille brilliantly works into 
‘the plot with the aid of Marc Platt, Kath- 
arine Sergava, and Bambi Linn among 
other fine dancers. 


q The 27th edition of the “Follies” (and 
the third Shubert version since Florem 
Ziegfeld’s death in 1932): is lively, noisy, 
very good-looking, and Ziegfeld in dames 
only. Boston loved the current “Ziegfeld 
Follies,” and Philadelphia donated well 
over $100,000 for a five-week privilege, 
which probably inspired Milton Berle to 
warn New Yorkers on opening night at the 
Winter Garden: “Be nice to Philadel- 
phians; they’re our Allies.” Apparently it 
doesn’t matter along the Eastern Seaboard 
that this “Follies’” comedy sketches are 
broad and Broadway, rather than clever; 
that the score is just passable; and that 
Arthur Treacher (the screen’s favorite 
butler) would be happier back in his home 
town of Hollywood. “Ziegfeld Follies” has 
the common touch with plush fittings— 
and Milton Berle. 

If you’ve thought well of Berle in the 
past, you'll like him even better now that 
he has softened his assault to match 8 
$5.50 top (Fri. and Sat. eves. only). But 
even his detractors are bound to respett 
his perpetual emotion in low comedy’ 
cause. The Messrs. Shubert, aligned with 


‘the Messrs. Bloomingdale and Walters 


have supplied a wide variety of supportiN‘ 
entertainers, including Iona Massey, C 





“You can Bend that White Oak—wwith your Hands” 


Heart of white oak, which once had to 
be treated for a year before it was fit for 
the “ribs” of PT boats and other vital 
naval craft, now goes to sea in a fraction 
of the former time. There’s a reason. 

A Mid-west lumber company had a 
" secret process, by which lumber is treated 
in great vats to make it several hundred 
times more pliable than normally. Giant 
kilns then reduce a year’s drying time to 
two weeks. But—to produce this treated 


lumber on a wartime scale—the company 


needed a large part of the country’s avail- 
able supply of heart of white oak. 

In conjunction with the company’s 
local bank, the Chase promptly helped 
to finance the purchase of needed mate- 
rials—with the result that the operations 
of the company have been speeded— 
more PT boats are in action and just 
that much more pressure is brought 
against the Axis sooner. In ways such as 
this, banking, on many fronts, is helping 
to speed victory. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





“FIR 515” 
END HABIT 


oe official was\being shown a new idea in the Zenith 
laboratories. In passing, he commented upon the outstanding manner 
in which the radio industry was effecting the rapid and continuous changes 
necessitated by war requirements. A Zenith official replied—he said: 
**,.. the answer is easy. Radio and Radionics represent a trigger- 
quick, fast moving business. Concerns that couldn’t ‘change over- 
night’ are out. Inthisindustry, we're used to fighting with new ideas— 
only—now we're fighting’ Japs and Germans instead of each other.” 
In that statement is evidence e condition that made possible Zenith’s 
attainment of industry leadership. Ever increasing public acceptance of 
Zenith name and product resulted from a never ceasing stream of Zenith 
“firsts’—new features—new devices and new sets which enabled us to 
truthfully say to the public: 


Today you find as commonplaces—essentials—of most radio sets—features first Introducedto the public by Zenith—such as: 


“HIRST’ “FIRST’ 


Push Button Tuning... House Current Sets... 
Peereceenerg aitetr ial: ter ketones cinesned Bee sodice 
station desired. Our slogan ia 1928 was “Push Were oper ated from batteries until Zenith 
the button—there’s your station.’ offered the first set run by house current. 

For over seven poms. Zenith Radio Corporation has advertised on our short wave sets—‘Europe, South 

America or the Orient Every Day or your money back.” 


Below—A Few New Zenith “Firsts’—“Frozen” by Zenith Changeover to War Production | 


“FIRST’ "FIRST" 


Long Distance Safety Auto Radio... 


Push Button Portable ... 


1942 saw the national introduction of a revolu- 
tionary new portable—the Zenith Trans-Oceanic. 
Without increase in size or weight it gave push 
button operation for foreign and U. S. short wave 


The only auto radio you can operate WITHOUT 
TAKING YOUR EYES OFF THE ROAD—or— 
YOUR HANDS OFF THE WHEEL—the Zenith 
Safety Foot Control Auto Radio. This remarkable 


stations—tuned in the same way as locals—an new radio was on the FORD, NASH, MERCURY, 
ppendeed pappeonsts too. = contaiqnt a enmeee- LINCOLN-ZEPHYR, HUDSON and WILLYS. 
s du avemagnets— : . 
on erated om battery or house quapene=ares born Owners of these — = it gladly demonstrate their 
oF Zenith pioneering in LONG DISTANCE Zeniths—give you a “preview” of “tomorrow’s 
RADIO RECEPTION. radio today.” 
—AND THESE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE MANY ZENITH “FIRSTS” — 








“MILITARY SECRET’ 


Today all Zenith productioncenters onwarneeds. atrives. Third ...we now know—by first hand 
What we are making is a military secret. But experience—that our Army and Navy are more 
three things we cant oe First...wearte deal- than “‘up-to-date”—they are alert and progres- 
ing with the thing we know—Radio—and Ra-_sivein thought and action—almost unbelievably 
dionics exclusively.Second...we arelearning every so. This fact is a great reassurance to us here as 
day— gaining new knowledge which will reflect cétizens—it commands our complete confidence 
itself in Zenith civilian products when the time as it would yours if you knew what we know. 














the New Miracle Industry 


Four great industries are destined to lead this 
country back to normalcy after victory is won. 

Planes and Radionics aretwo of the four. Ra- 
dio—never a necessity on ship or train—is as 
essential as the engine itself to that great new 
form of individual and mass transportation— 
the airplane. 


—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you is giving rell- 
able service on all radios—regardiess of make. 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION—CHICAGO 

i @ 
BETTER THAN CASH 
U.S. War Savings Stamps & Bonds 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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tine Ayres, Nadine Gae, Sue Ryan, and 
Tommy Wonder. 

Where the Shuberts really hold the 
Ziegfeld banner aloft, of course (and here 
the ancient theatergoer will wipe his eyes 
and adjust his opera glasses) , is in remem. 
bering that the “Follies” is “A National 
Institution Glorifying The American Girl.” 
Big girls, little girls, and just plain medium 
but always buxom girls—“Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies” has them in unrationed hoarding, and 
John Murray Anderson, in a wisdom bred 
of many years directing the dears, knows 
just what they should do to look and lope 
their best. ~ 


Family Failing 


The ill-starred enterprise in an other. 
wise jubilant theater week was Oscar Ser. 
lin’s production of “The Family”—Nina 
Fedorova’s 1940 best-selling novel. While 
this saga of a White Russian family and a 
down-at-the-heel boardinghouse in Tien- 
tsin’s besieged British concession offered 
the theater a variety. of fascinating char- 
acters, it failed to weave the assorted 
exiles, Jap spies, and loyal Chinese into a 
compelling dramatic pattern. Serlin closed 
the production after seven performances 
because “the results did not measure up 
to expectations.” 





MOVIES 
France’s Heart 


The last film produced in Free France 
was completed three days before the Nazis 
streamed through the Are de Triomphe. 
‘But Goebbels’s agents already had heard 
that “The Heart of a Nation” was suspect, 
from the German standpoint. They came, 
they saw, and they concurred that this 
“Cavalcade” of modern French history 
was emphatically inimical to the new 
order. Although negative and prints were 
promptly destroyed, the Nazis’ customary 
efficiency was slightly impaired by the 
fact that a lavender print—or second neg- 
ative—had been hidden away the day the 
film was finished. 

More than two years elapsed before that 
print reached the United States, and its 
odyssey reads like the plot of a Hollywood 
thriller. According to its producer, Paul 
Graetz, two loyal employes of his company 
made the first try to get it out. Headed 
for the Spanish border, they drove along 
roads choked with fleeing civilians and 
strafed by the low-flying Luftwaffe. When 
their car was wrecked, they unloaded the 
precious cans and waited for night. Ther, 
with the help of a friendly farmer, they 
buried the film in his vegetable garden. 

There “The Heart of a Nation” lay fal 
low until Graetz, safe in New York, d 
rected the treasure hunt that fetched the 
negative, piece by piece, into unoccup 
territory. Even then the conspirators 
not relax. Graetz claims that Pierre La 
found the film as distasteful as Goebbels 
did, and it required both ingenuity and 
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courage to launch the reassembled print 
on the last lap of its journey. 

Just released in the United States, “The 
Heart of a Nation” both as propaganda 
and as entertainment proves worth the 
dangerous enterprise. This is the simple 
story of successive generations in a typical 


French family from 1871, when the Ger- | 


mans crowded the walls of a starving 
Paris, to 1940 and a France finally over- 





Heart of a Nation’s Raimu - 


come, yet unshaken in its faith in ultimate 
victory. Throughout the film the un- 
credited authors brand Germany as their 
traditional enemy, and_ just as frankly 
show why the peace-loving French have 
never been prepared to cope with a nation 
whose business is war. But the deeper 
message here for Americans lies in the 
film’s intimate and touching picture of a 
people whose way of life so closely ap- 
proximates our own. 

Because this record extends over 70 
years and four generations, it is episodic, 
long, and occasionally a little confusing. 
But, in its best moments, it compares with 
the finest films France used to send us. 
Julien Duvivier, who directed “Un Carnet 
de Bal” and “Pepe le Moko” in Paris and 


the recent “Tales of Manhattan” in Holly- © 


wood, celebrated this final fling with some 
of France’s best actors: Raimu, Louis Jou- 
vet, Michele Morgan (now at RKO-Ra- 
dio), Suzy Prim, and Lucien Nat. Another 
great French actor, Charles Boyer, raises 
curtain on the nostalgic story of his 
motherland and acts as narrator, 


Silly Front 


“Slightly Dangerous,” Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer's latest communiqué from the Cin- 
lerella front, is a complicated and generally 

Teport, despite occasionally amusing 
ches in direction, writing, and acting. 
Both Lana Turner as a small-town soda 
detk who establishes herself as a missing 
, and Robert Young as a chain-store 
manager who knows better, play well 
ove the level of their material. 















LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


“Increase range No. 2:gun 50 yards—and tell the 
cook to put more salt in the stew tonight.” 


One of the important uses of “Eve. 
ready” “Mini-Max” portable radio 
batteries by our armed forces is to 
furnish power for “walkie-talkies” 
(portable 2-way field radios). Be- 
cause the armed forces are taking all 
we can make, there are none avail- 
able for civilians. , 


“The words *‘Eveready” and “‘Mini-Max’”’ are registered 
* - trade marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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RELIGION 


Friends of the Needy 


The Quaker, who talks less and acts 
more than any other religious communi- 
cant, is a paradox. Usually out of step 
with the world, he nonetheless has its al- 
most unanimous respect. Unable to take 
a fighting part in the greatest war in his- 
tory by pacifist conviction, he’s constantly 
in the thick of it wherever possible, 
Driven by his deep-seated concern for 
human welfare, by means of his diplo. 
matic language of 99 per cent silence and 
patience, he gets free passage in nearly 
any country he chooses. 

Last week, 600 New York Quakers, in 
annual session, heard from the American 
Friends Service Committee a report on 
a new problem that highlighted the 
Quakers’ unique record of European re- 
lief. It was this: since America’s invasion 
of North Africa, the six American Quaker 
men and two women workers in Southem 
France had been interned, ending their 
part in the discouraging job of trying to 
get enough alleged soup to feed several 
thousand of the most undernourished 
school children a day. Supposedly sup- 
plementary to the daily ration that’s 1,100 
calories short of the healthy minimun, 
the “soup” was frequently the only food 
a child would get: the markets of France 
were so often barren. 

To insure the neediest children being 
fed the Quakers had devised three meth- 
ods: (1) establishing colonies away from 
home for 650 children, (2) cooperating 
with school canteens, which since the 
armistice had been unable to raise even 
a meal a day, and (3) giving mothers of 
children left at home 200 francs a month, 
one-fourth of which could go for food. 
Presumably, the committee said, French 
Quakers were carrying on under the same 
system as best they could, so the picture 
wasn’t completely grim. The Quakers’ 
chief hopes for a source of food for Franc 
lay in the Tarn department of the French 
Midi, where they established the Brant 
ing Farm, worked by. refugees (presun- 
ably Spanish) and named after a Swede 
who got the purchase money released 
from a Swedish fund. 

Against the darkness of France, Quaker 
work in North Africa stood out by cor 
trast as far as supplies were concerned. 
Quantities of food and clothing were be 
ing shipped in a steady stream from 
America to Casablanca headquarter 

eee manned, in gg — —- | 
eee Se See 6 : committee, by four Friends. For t 
Setenatal Moke ben we Quakers, that’s a big staff. By using their 
pares. cos teh os : highly perfected salesmanship of sincerity, 
; honesty, and simplicity, a handful 
workers can enlist thousands of natives 
to distribute the stuff in an efficient, o 

O29, \ NRE derly manner. . : 
We EES — oe is now a aly fom 
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example, was such an unlikely spot. But 
when the American Quakers read in their 
newspapers in early November 1938 of the 
latest and most vicious Nazi pogrom 


= against the Jews, they went to work. 
tep Characteristically avoiding red tape and 
al- authority, three Friends sailed for Berlin 
ake within the week. There a polite inquiry 
EH as to “whether there is anything we can 
atly do to promote life and human welfare and 


ble to relieve suffering” was answered affirma- 
tively by the notoriously inhumane Gesta- 


= po. The Friends immediately got a free- 

anil dom of action denied the average citizen, 

arly and were allowed to help Jews in Nazi 
countries until Pearl Harbor. 

ia All this Quaker relief work is guided 

il from the dingy cubbyhole that serves as 

on g AFSC headquarters in Philadelphia. Fru- 


“the gality is the watchword: Administrative 
costs total only $90,000 a year. 








hern SCIENCE 


8 © @ PK—The Crapshooter’s Pal 


‘shed Back in the bank., holiday and Blue 
sup- Eagle era, a Duke University psychologist 
1.100 gave scientists something new to squabble 
num, about—“proof” of the existence of a sixth 
food jm sense which enabled subjects to identify 
rane cards without seeing them. Prof. Joseph 
Banks Rhine called this “extra-sensory 
being perception” (ESP) and defined it as the 
neth. fy "sponse to an external event (perception) 
from fg not presented to any known sense. 
-ating _Apparently recovered from the sniping 
. the i bis ESP statistical approach to the oc- 
even fy Cult had to survive, Professor Rhine last 
ers of fy Week again stuck out his chin. In the 
ronth, Journal of Parapsychology he announced 
food. M22 apparent triumph of mind over matter 
‘rench (4 Specifically the control by the mind over 
“same the matter of how dice will fall. 
icture On this, Professor Rhine began his re- 
akers fy search at Duke back in 1934 after a young 
‘rance fm ctapshooter told him that talking to the 
trench Mm 'Vories wasn’t just talk—that he and many 
Brant: other gamblers were sure they could in- 
esum- fa ‘uence Big Dick, Snake Eyes, Boxcars, 
Swede fm 2nd the rest to appear by strongly willing 





leased fy 2 DUmber to come face-up. Mathematical-. 


ly, the percentage in craps may be 1 and 
Quaker #1/99 against the shooter (NEWSWEEK, 
y col Sept. 15, 1941); practically, insisted the 
~erned. a @Mateur, better results were possible to 
ore be fag those who would try to influence the bones 
from fim With the right attitude: free from distrac- 
uarters Mm tion, anxiety, -or doubt. 
ehmal or nine years these claims were put to 


or them test by 25 persons, including Dr. Rhine, 
g thei members of his family, and Duke students. 
acerity, Rolling the dice thousands of times, they 
ful off™ ®voided charges of tricky throwing by 
natives j/™ Means of a mechanical starter. By lifting 
nt, of 2 6-inch rule, they sent the “galloping 

dominoes” down a board on which rolling 
foreigo ™ “As induced by two patches of corrugated 
ave ati™ Cardboard. And, since the object of the 
- job is, t study was to make as many high dice 


as possible, all the while the roller con- 
centrated on getting eight or above. 
For the purposes of the test twelve 
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~-LOTS OF PLACES 


ONE OF THE MANY reasons why 
VINYLITE Plastics have attained front- 
rank importance in strategic produc- 
tion is the variety of ways they can be 


For example, one VINYLITE Resin 
Compound can be extruded into flexi- 
ble,non-oxidizing, abrasion- and flame- 
resistant insulation for electrical wire 
and cable. Another VINYLITE Elastic 
Plastic can be injection molded into 
flexible, rubber-like shapes and forms, 
\ such as grommets and terminal 

insulators. Other types can be 
applied to cloth by knife- of 
calender-coating to provide moisture- 


i proof clothing and paulins that will 


‘remain flexible even at -50 deg. F. 
Rigid VINYLITE Plastic Sheets can be 
punched and printed to form accurate 
calculating instruments that are noted 
for their exceptional dimensional 
stability. VINYLITE Resins, in solu- 
tion, can be sprayed into cans, con- 
tainers, drums, and tanks to provide 
non-toxic, chemical-resistant linings. 

If these properties and fabricating 
techniques suggest ways that VINY- 
LITE Plastics can improve your es- 
sential products, our development 
laboratories and field engineers are at 
your service, Or, if they suggest a 
place for VINYLITE Plastics in your 
peacetime plans, our literature may 
help you point the way. 

Plastics Division 

CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 


CORPORATION 
Unit of Unton Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


30 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YorK, N.Y. 


Vinylite 


ELASTIC PLASTICS - RIGID PLASTICS 
RESINS FOR ADHESIVES 
RESINS FOR SURFACE COATINGS 


*The word "Vinylite”’ is a registered trademark of 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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throws were recorded as one run, and ac. 
cording to the mathematical expectancy 
for 562 runs (6,744 throws), there should 
have been five hits per run, or 2,810 hits, 
Actually, the subjects rolled up 3,110 hits, 
or 300 above what luck alone would have 
given them. Since the odds are trillions to 
one against such a result occurring by 
chance, Dr. Rhine concludes that “the sub- 
jects influenced the fall of the dice without 
the aid of any recognized physical contact 
with them.” This uncanny human power 
he has named the psychokinetic effect, or 
just plain PK. 

“We do not pretend to understand,” 
says Dr. Rhine, “how PK functions, but 
in our frustration over it, We remember 
that we are still ignorant about the basic 
nature of the much more familiar fact of 
consciousness itself.” 

The psychologist goes on to point out 
that the largest number of high dice hits 
were made during the subjects’ first twelve 
throws, after which they markedly de- 
clined. Although the article doesn’t say s0, 
the speculative presumption is that what- 
ever, if anything, PK is, it gets tired. 


Sanity and War 


The United States Census Bureau in 
Washington and the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in Chicago last 
week released independent statistics on the 
country’s mental health, and the figures 
will give scant comfort to people who 
credit every current mental casualty to 
“war strain.” The Census Bureau figures 
show that in 1941 the country’s mental 
institutions harbored one patient for every 
221 persons who were living “on the out- 
side.” And according to Army and Navy 
figures reported by the AMA, a good 
number of the 221 “sane” weren’t as sound 
as they seemed. With inductees coming 
under the trained scrutiny of armed forces 
psychiatrists, 75 out of every 1,000, or 
approximately one out of every thirteen, 
have been rejected for nervous or mental 
instability ‘sufficient to cancel military use- 
fulness. Even with this rigorous screening, 
four out of every thousand accepted for 
the services ultimately have been dis- 
charged as mentally unfit—and 30 pet 
cent of the casualties now being invalided 
home from the war zones “are psychiatric 
in character or have some well-defined 
psychiatric aspects.” 


Pink Elephant Cure . 


If you are made acutely ill by a tainted 
fish, you may never be able to look any 
fish in the face without turning greet; 
similarly, women nauseated during preg: 
nancy may ever after abhor some f 
item they ate in the “seasick” time. And 
this antipathy toward all the sensations 
one registers while ill is now being u 
in treating chronic alcoholics with both 
emetics and psychology. oa 

The most promising of such “cures 
graphically described in the latest New 
England Journal of Medicine by Dr. Jo 
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seph Thimann, medical director of Wash- 
jagtonian Hospital in Boston. It requires 





y the injection into muscles of an emetic 
d solution (containing an ipecac alkaloid, 
s. pilocarpine, and ephedrine) from four to 
* twelve minutes before liquor is imbibed. 
. But that’s only part of it— 

to Everything possible is done to eliminate 
by all sensations that have nothing to do 
b- with drinking: Treatment rooms, painted 
ut a plain dull color, are arranged as meticu- 
et lously as a stage setting; the only furni- 
pid ture consists of comfortable chairs for 
vad patient and doctor and a bar table loaded 
‘ with bottles on which a spotlight shines. 
a All hypodermic syringes and emetic solu- 


tions are hidden from the drinker’s eyes. 
der On the other hand, while kitchen and 
other odors are kept out, the patient is 
of urged to sniff his glass before and after 

swallowing. Meanwhile, sounds assoriated 
out with drinking (the gurgling in pouring, 


uts tinkling of glass and ice) are intentionally 
lve exaggerated. Even the fact that pilocar- 
de- pine stimulates nasal secretion helps burn 
80, the experience into the addict’s soul, since 
lat- the doctor reminds the patient frequently: 


“You'd better blow your nose.” 

A single rough voyage in the “pink 
elephant cabin” does little good. Dr. Thi- 
mann says treatments must be given daily 
for as much as a week and repeated 
again every few months during the first 
year. Those who stand the gaff, however, 
have a 50 to 75 per cent chance of be- 
coming total abstainers. 
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k any § Manhattan (Kan.) Mercury 
pee New Outlook: LaDean Sage, 21- 
7 year-old Kansas State University jun- 
And ft, was blind until an eye specialist 
ations ff 9ave her glasses. With her new sight— 
, used made possible by the development of 
- both Fl retina and optic nerve—she failed to 
es i8 recognize apple pie or the letter “A”, 
New fy “ce she knew only Braille, and found 
yr, Jo- fm P0ple taller than she expected. 




















Electrical failure 


somewhere in your plant may be 
more serious than you think... 


WarTIME restrictions make cop- 
per products hard to get—this in- 
cludes electrical wire and cable. It 
will pay youto protect what you have. 

Anaconda’s Preventive Mainte- 
nance Plan will help you check to 
see that cables in your plant are not 
being abused . .. to detect electrical 
weaknesses that can be corrected. 

















NOTE: Through this Pree 
ventive Maintenance Plan 
you may uncover the evi- 
dence necessary to obtain 
an “emergency repair 
priority.”’ This is explained 
fully in the plan book. ~ 


«“Tomorrow may be too 


If you follow this free plan you 
not only help yourself, but more im- 
portant, you help the war effort. This 
manual provides a practical auto- 
matic method for complete analysis 
of circuits and equipment... uncov- 
ers potential weaknesses ...methods 
for correcting them...with charts 
to enable quick periodic check-ups. 


late...do it todayl” 


amaconor’s PREVENTIVE 


se MAINTENAN 


EEA SEEMS aS 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company Individ 





25 Broadway, New York City 
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Please send copy of the Anaconda 
Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 
guarding production. 


Company. 
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°Tis a good Scotch trait to be 
sparing in praise. That’s why the 
popularity of Teacher’s Scotch @ 
is always described in these three 

short words ... 



























TEACHER'S 


Pertection of Blended Scotch Whisky 
SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


The NATURAL INDUSTRIAL CENTER of the WEST 
“No Aladdin’s Lamp — :0htited rater sera huge 


Army and Navy permanent 
ishrn fe most exhaust- 


here, Mr. President! ive stady ofall possible sites. 


“Metropolitan Oakland Area didn’t blossom “CENTRAL LOCATION in relation to 
by magic into one of the rich markets .. . Most economi 


E oe costs of distribution ... mainland 
leaders in the Nation's war terminus of three transcontinental 





activities. railroads... harbor and terminal 
$ facilities unexcelled on the Pacific 
For years we've been grow- Coase. 


ing into a big industrial cen- 
ter for the manufacture and “Raw materials in great variety ... 
distribution of diversified hydro-electric power greatly ex- 
products to the Eleven West- ded for war activities available 
ern States and the Nation. for postwar use... 


< we eacentatt nado 9rd “These are only a few of the impor- 


located here. one pene of a President. 
very company its special re- 

‘And long before the quirements ‘Tell us about yours, 
and we will prepare a Special Survey 
for you with all the data bearing on 


your particular needs. 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
. 388 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Oakland, California 


OAKLAND arta 


AAAINEDA- ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - GARLAND - PIEDRIGNT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL COMMIUNITIES OF ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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ART 


Mexico’s Art 


The crescendo of intra-hemisphere cul- 
tural exchange reached a climax last week 
when the Philadelphia Museum of Art and 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
opened, almost simultaneously, what may 
be the most important exhibitions of Latin 
American art ever held. Philadelphia’s 
show of 340 works resounded loudest be- 
cause it is entirely made up of the art of 














Be 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Frida Kahlo, self-portrait 


Mexico, the most original national ex- 
pression in the western hemisphere. The 
New York exhibit of 294 works—all be- 
longing to the Modern Museum (Phila- 
delphia’s are borrowed) —is divided among 
eleven Latin American countries, most of ail. 
them still groping toward a native art. y hog 
However, the largest part ig Mexican, and Laurit: 
the Modern claims: “The group of Mex:- , 
can paintings is the most important in My, th 
existence, not excluding those in Mexico.” . 
Those who go to these shows (which 
will tour the country) hoping to see mere- Clevel 
ly the picturesque are bound to be dis Viadin, 
appointed. Mexican art does not primarily Png 
record the quaintness of a colorful country. @ « 
Chiefly it transcribes the tragic soul of 4 
people downtrodden for centuries who, #,,.. 
through the violence of revolution, have Time 
now won the right to express themselves. @  [t w, 
Of all the artists represented in both &§ were jy 
shows, Rivera, Orozco, and Siqueiros, the Crosby 
triumvirate who forged their first great & gold of 
frescoes in the fire of the revolution 0 @ they , 
which they participated, are still the giants. @ the nig 
And of them, the greatest are Orozco and fj the Da 
Siqueiros. These two have in extra portion & small y 
the dominant characteristics of all Mex 







can art: passion, tragedy, monumentality, “As Tj, 

and a plastic tradition that dates back be § But 
fore the conquest. _ vhen p 
Preoccupation with death is one quality Border 
Brother 






of Mexican art which seems more tragi¢ 





which 
mere- 


Ses 





to us than actually it is to them. Mexican 
children are reared with a full awareness 
of death. With their parents they celebrate 
All Souls’ Day (the day of the dead) by 
unconcernedly picnicking on the graves of 
their relatives and then merrymaking far 
into the night. ‘ 

One prominent Mexican painter, how- 
ever, has a streak of the morbid. She is 
Frida Kahlo, wife of Diego Rivera, who 
painted her self-portrait with a collar of 
thorns because, she says, her husband 
treats her so badly. Among the decorations 
of her home-are bottles with little dead 
babies inside. 

There is little sweetness and light in 
Mexican art and very few landscapes to 
cheer things up. The reason is simple. The 
artists live in Mexico City and seldom can 
be persuaded to go outside of it. They see 
quite a lot of each other but never have 
a good word to say for a colleague. Each 
thinks that he is the greatest—and most 
Mexican—of them all. 





MUSIC 
Youth With Maturity 


The man who once made Kirsten Flag- 
stad threaten to resign from the Metro- 
politan got himself a new job last week. 
Thus, like Toscanini (who was his spon- 
sor), Erich Leinsdorf, 31-year-old Viennese 
conductor who has been in charge of the 
Met’s German wing since 1939, decided 
that conducting opera was not enough. 
Next season—and for two years there- 
after—Leinsdorf will be the new con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, re- 
placing Artur Rodzinski, who leaves to be- 
come musical director of the New York 
Philharmonic. : 

‘The Flagstad episode occurred early in 
1940, just after Artur Bodanzky had died 
and Leinsdorf, then only 27, had been 
chosen to replace him. Mme. Flagstad and 
Lauritz Melchior, the Met’s mightiest 
Wagnerian gods, thought him too young 
for the responsibility and created quite a 
stir—soon over, but it has left Leinsdorf 
a target for critical sniping ever since. 


Cleveland;which picked Leinsdorf over ° 


Vladimir Golschmann, Efrem Kurtz, and 
Albert Stoessel, considered he represented 
youth with maturity.” 


Time Catches Up 


It was 1931. Kate Smith and her moon 
were Just coming over the mountain. Bing 
Crosby’s blue of the night was meeting the 
gold of the day. College couples sighed as 

said “Goodnight, Sweetheart,” and 
night-club set gaily went “Dancing in 
the Dark.” In such a year of hits, it was 
small wonder nobody paid too much atten- 
ton to a sentimental little ballad titled 
As Time Goes By.” 

But that was twelve yesterdays ago, 

when people didn’t need to remember in 
to forget. This January, Warner 
ers released “Casablanca.” In it, Doo- 


“‘COMPARED TO THIS OCEAN-HOPPING, 


flying a transport over the Blue Ridge- 


was duck soup. All you did then was 
hang onto a beam. But, brother, it’s 
different now. There aren’t many sign- 
posts to Africa except the dials on your 
instrument panel. And when there's 
nothing in sight but sale water, those 
dials are mighty comforting. 


“After the war, I guess I'll be back 
behind the wheel of a passenger plane. 
But I'll probably still be flying by ip- 
struments .. . in the stratosphere . . . 


_ THE KOLISMAN SENSITIVE AIRSPEED 


INDICATOR, used for close navigation 
and precision bombing, has a range 
of 700 miles per hour. ~ 


non-stop from coast-to-coast. Well— 
as long as I’ve got instruments I can 
depend on, I'll say that’s the way to 
get there.” 


WHAT TOMORROW'S PLANES will look 
like or how they will perform, we 
don’t exactly know. But we do know 
that Kollsman research engineers are 
constantly planning and developing 
new and better precision aircraft in- 
struments ... to help smooth out to- 
morrow’s skyways, and give safer 
wings to a nation at peace. 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK + GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 











“‘Re-soled Shoes Are Now The Fashion, 


So Three New Pairs Are An Ample Ration” 


And, used in moderation, there should also be an ample ration of Calvert Reserve 
for the duration. For, though our distilleries are now converted to war, substantial 
stores of fine, selected stocks were laid away... the cream of. these reserved exclu- 
sively for Calvert Reserve. Refined to a supreme lightness, Calvert Reserve remains, 
for your pleasure, the “finest whiskey you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation ... Calvert Reserve... should last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 





Decca recollected it had bought Brunswick 


’ the pleasantest shock of my life. I fed 
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ley Wilson played “As Time Goes By.” 
Humphrey Bogart thought of Ingrid Berg. 
man and the last time they saw Paris, A 
nation began to remember “A kiss is still 
kiss, a sigh is just a sigh—the fundamental 
things apply as time goes by.”* ’ 
Record companies, unable to make new 
versions of the song because of the Petrillo 
ban, consulted their dead storage files. Vic. 
tor found an old Rudy Vallee record of it. 
Corny as it was, in the best waning Vallee 
style, it still sold more disks in one month 
than it had in its entire existence before. 







in 1941 and from that company’s stocks 
resurrected a Jacques Renard record of 
the song. In one morning alone, orders 
were received for more than 4,500 copies. 
Harms, which published the tune and had 
a hunch it could be revived, sold some 
300,000 copies—where 40,000 had been the 
song’s previous top. Last week, “As Time 
Goes By” was third on Your Hit Parade. 

In Montclair, N.J., a tall white-haired 
man who is a little on the plump side in 
his middle 50s now sits and watches the 
royalties roll in. He is Herman Hupfeld, 
who wrote the song. Other hits like his 
“When Yuba Plays a Rumba on the Tuba” 
and “Let’s Put Out the Lights and Go to 
Sleep” are one thing, but this, he says, “is 


like a 2-year-old.” 


The Man Everybody Hears 


Louis Kaufman figures that more peo- Low 
ple have heard him than any other living Jj and 
violinist—and he’s perfectly aware that 
fiddlers like Kreisler, Heifetz, and Jack 
Benny have their place too. But they don’t & yioliy 
play for the movies except on special oc- music 
casions. He does it all the time. On 

A former child prodigy, Kaufman for & ping, 
nine years has been one of Hollywood's 





most prolific producers of mood music. = 
When .Dorothy Lamour makes with the @ }, pl 
come-hither eyes in “The Road to Moroc- Hi perio 
co,” for example, it’s Kaufman who creates ing ¥ 
the proper harers atmosphere in the back- Hj anq_ 


ground—if you can hear his fiddle through @ gig 
the howls brought on by the Crosby-Hope f hand, 
antics. In the new “Cabin in the Sky,” it’s | 
the plaintive tones of Kaufman’s violin 
which prepare you for Ethel Waters as she 
dreams of saving the soul of “Little Joe.” Sr 
Last week Kaufman was taking his an- 9% Stok 
nual two- or three-month leave from Holly-@ tor. 7 
wood, playing as usual as a concert violinist, Mi This 
and not much caring whether the music fi hadn 
critics liked him or not, since he makes far # fifth 
more money as the man that nobody sees §@ stro’ 
and everybody hears. The critics, however, out ¢ 
do like him. All-A 
Often called the “shotgun violinist”—j Colu 
since his fiddle precedes and accompanits Sc 
love scenes which the Hays office insists ¢ 
must be - legitimatized later—Kaufman Coluy 
says people don’t realize how important $4.50 
special music is to a picture. With 4 | 
patched-up, haphazard score, all the tet 
der scenes in “Of Human Bondage” g% 
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*Copyright 1931 by Harms, Inc. 
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IL 12, 1948 


juughs from preview audiences. A great 


score by Max Steiner turned it into a 


classic. 

In making “Lancer Spy,” Kaufman had 
to do retakes—he had played too well and 
spoiled the effect Gregory Ratoff was after. 
“Come and Get It” found the Kaufman 
fddle giving out in hillbilly style. In 
“Pinocchio,” when Jiminy Cricket slid 
down a violin’s strings, he had to make 


Floyd Faxon 
Louis Kaufman, the mood musician, 
and William Grant Still, the composer 


noises like Jiminy Cricket sliding down 
violin strings. He was also the glamor 
music for Cleo the Goldfish. 

Only once has Kaufman been filmed 
hihself. This was in “Andy Hardy Gets 
Swing,” and if you look sharp, you can 
see his hands and the tip of his nose as 
he plays a part of the Tchaikovsky con- 
certo. This happened because the finger- 
ing was too difficult for the actor involved, 
and over his slacks Kaufman put on a 
stiff shirt and a formal coat and let his 
hands make his debut as an actor. 


RECORD WEEK 


Stravinsky: Firesirp Suite. Leopold 
Stokowski and the NBC Symphony. Vic- 
tor, Three 12-inch records in album. $3.50. 
This would be more unusual if Stokowski 
hadn’t conducted, for the new album is the 
fifth recorded “Firebird” under the mae- 
stro’s magic mitts. Four (two hopelessly 
out of date) were for Victor; one, with the 
All-American Youth Orchestra, was for 
Columbia. The new version is tops. 


SchuMANN: Quintet In E-Fuat. Rudolf 
Serkin, piano, and the Busch Quartet. 
Columbia. Four 12-inch records in album. 
$4.50. This is one of the half dozen or so 
really great quintets ever written and prob- 
ably the i 
1842, when he was newly married and still 
i good health. The recording is superior to 
the other two available versions. 





t. Schumann wrote it in 
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Pharaoh started something 


Mummification, practiced by the ancient 

Egyptians, has taught us a lot about 

preservation. Today, vital parts of American. 

planes shipped on deck for overseas combat, 

are safeguarded from sea air and salt spray 

damage by a tough covering of tape. 

Utilitape— strong, dependable, weatherproof 

—protects many of our planes on these sea 

journeys, helps keep them ready for quick | 
action on arrival. : 


Out of Industrial’s research laboratories have 
also come many other tapes which today are 
playing vital roles in the war effort. All are 
pressure sensitive, stick at a touch without 
heat or moisture, zip off fast and clean. 


WRITE FOR “UTAPIA”, a free book showing 
how tape is saving time and speeding efficient 
output in war industry, 


SERVING AMERICA’S FOREMOST WAR INDUSTR 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION: 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY @ A DIVISION OF JOHNSON & JOHNSON 



















Recrurr for the tanker fleet... 
Giving oil the right of way ... 
Completing the bridge of ships. 


The shipyards of America and the 
allied marine industries are meeting 
production schedules on the great new 
tanker fleet. 


In the flow of materials to the ship- 
yards— pumps, gauges, propulsion ma- 
chinery, motors—steam heating is play- 
ing a vital role by properly heating 
supplying plants to insure maximum 
production. 


Steam, harnessed and brought under 
control with Webster Steam Heating 
‘Equipment, is doing an outstanding 
heating job in thousands of war plants, 
providing economy and trouble-free 
operation, keeping workers efficient. 


Toaay, Webster is engaged in direct 
war work and in supplying Steam Heat- 
ing Equipment for buildings serving the 
war effort and essential civilian needs. 

Repairs and replacements for Webster 


Systems are available under W. P. B. 
Order P-84. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U.S. Cities 
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Bricker of Ohio 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


\ 


f ocavenisaie governor of Ohio, 
John W. Bricker is at once the heir of a 
notable tradition—the well-known avail- 
ability of Ohioans for the Republican 
Presidential nomination—and the vic- 
tim of a great handicap—Harding’s 
failure and the infamy of the “Ohio 
Gang.” Neitlier of these circumstances 
is relevant in appraising Bricker these 
days. To give him priority for the nomi- 
nation merely because he comes from 
Ohio would be wallowing in supersti- 
tion. To oppose him because of the 
Harding “gang” is not only senseless, 
but cruelly unfair. 

What are the facts? Bricker is not 
now going after the nomination. No 
Mark Hanna or Harry Daugherty is 
out prowling through the states in his 
behalf. There is no Presidential head- 
quarters here in Columbus. That the 
1944 Ohio delegation will be for him is 
taken for granted. But any Ohio gov- 
ernor would get that in a year when 
the field is broken. This isn’t to say 
that he won’t seek the nomination. But 
he isn’t seeking it now. 

The effort to smear Bricker with 
Harding mud certainly won’t stand up 
in the face of a personal, firsthand 
knowledge of Ohio politics going back 


‘to 1892, the year before Bricker was 


born. There have always been two 
major Republican factions in Ohio— 
one centering in Cincinnati; the other, 
in Cleveland. Fifty years ago they were 
bossed by Foraker and Hanna, respec- 
tively, who were followed first by 
George B. Cox and the late (not cur- 
rent) Senator Burton and, later, by Rud 
Hynica and Maurice Maschke. All these 
regimes were of the old-fashioned ma- 
chine variety. In 1920 an intermediate 
machine, led by Harry Daugherty and 
centering in Columbus, held the balance 
of power and spawned the crowd that 
followed Harding to Washington. © 

That sort of thing is all gone now. 
In the Cincinnati region the party is 
governed by a committee which rotates 
the chairmanship yearly. Cincinnati has 
clean government. The nominal head of 
the Cleveland organization is Congress- 
man Bender who, because his office de- 
pends upon statewide support, must 
defer to Bricker. Control over all the 
usual prerequisites of politics is held, 
as it should be; by the responsible 


_ elected and appointed officials of the 


state. Government is run by men elected 
by the people, not by back-room bosses. 


For this change Bricker deserves major 
credit. 

The men around Bricker speak well 
for him. The lieutenant governor and 
attorney general are lawyers highly re- 
garded by the profession. Liquor con- 
trol, an immensely important function 
under the Ohio law, is headed by a 
professor in the state university. Brick- 
er’s highway commissioner in his first 
years as governor is now a major gen- 
eral in command of the 37th Division. 
His tax commissioner and welfare di- 
rector are well thought of by people of 
both parties. It would_be hard to find 
a state with so much competence and 
so little politics in its administration. 

When he became governor in 1939, 
Bricker inherited a deficit 6f some $40,- 
000,000. At the end of 1942, the state 
surplus was $45,000,000. He has recom- 
mended the freezing of $15,000,000 for 
the beginning of a ten-year postwar 
building program. 


Bricker’s history offers no ground 
for believing that he will side-step any 
pertinent issue. But because he has 
-stuck closely to his job as governor, he 


‘has not felt it incumbent upon him 


either to debate issues of foreign policy 
or to offer a full-dress exposition of na- 
tional philosophy. As an individual, he 
represents a familiar American type. He 
was born of parents in moderate cir- 
cumstances in a small town near Co- 
lumbus, taught school and put himself 
through the state university. After prac- 
ticing law in Columbus, he served first 
as counsel for and, later, as a member 
of the State Utilities Commission. When 
Roosevelt swept the state in 1932, 
Bricker not only survived but was 
elected attorney general. His third elec- 
tion as governor in 1942, by a majority 
of 365,000, was a phenomenal exhibition 
of popularity. 

There is no rant, cant or pretense in 
Bricker’s manner; yet he has exceptional 
moral courage. Two years ago, an ac- 
count of his fight with the city of 
Cleveland over relief funds appeared 
on this page. He had, I remarked then, 
the faith that “a just cause sooner oF 
later becomes a popular cause.” Now, 
after two years, I have not found an 
informed Ohioan who does not admit 
that both his fight and his victory were 
right. There is a lot of firmness and 
staying power in this friendly and at- 


tractive man. 
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Arctic cold on the Alcan highway doesnt faze 
these big Studebaker trucks 


palaapatare upon hundreds of 
huge, multiple-drive Studebaker 
trucks are rumbling over the wild, 
rugged route of the great new 1610- 
mile Alaska-Canada highway. More 
of these big Studebakers are in serv- 
1c€ on this amazing military road 
than any other make of truck. Ad 
despite temperatures that often drop 
far below zero, Studebaker stamina 
1S getting the cargoes of vital sup- 
Plies through to our important 
North Pacific theater of war. 


Ters of thousands of multiple- 
drive Studebaker military 
ttucks are in service on the 
supp'y lines and at the fighting 
front: of the United Nations 


all over the world. And tens of 
thousands more are on the way. 


Studebaker engineering and crafts- 
manship provide Studebaker trucks 
in wartime with the same stand-out 
superiorities for which they were 
so widely recognized in peacetime. 
Through generation after genera- 
tion, for more than 91 years, the 
men of Studebaker have made it 
their habit to “give more than they 
promise.” And that is still their 
watchword in the manufacture of 
big, multiple-drive military trucks, 

Wright Cyclone engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress and all 
the other vital war matériel 
which they are producing now. 
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! Tice short for recreation, now, 
| So when we play or rest, 
The things that Jack and I enjoy 
Have got to be the best... 
| | “Here’s looking at you!” signifies 
| | The confidence we’ve placed 
| In Seagram’s savory Seven Crown— 
| Reflection of good taste, 
| For character is what we seek, 
In whiskey as in friends, 
And character is what we find 
In Seagram’s blend of blends! 
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Seagram's 


Golden reflection of great blending... Seagram’s savory Seven Crown... light and delicate in tast:, ya 
rich and deep in flavor. Blended of Seagram’s most carefully conserved whiskies... smoothed and toned 


with mellow pedigreed soft-stilled neutral spirits .. . unparalleled among American whiskies. 


Most PLEASING # te Palate-LEAST TAXING w the Taste 


SEAGRAM'S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New “A 4 








